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GOOD TONES DEPENDENT UPON THE RELATION 
OF THE TONING BATH TO THE 
SILVERING BATH. 

J. HENDERSON. 

.” a recent number of your journal you say in connection with 

the new self-toning paper that toning is the “ pons asinorum ” 
for the amateur. The photographic road is comparatively easy 
travel, and very presentable results in negative work are the 
fruit of his painstaking endeavors, but the great majority of 
amateurs when they wish for a perfect translation of their nega- 
tives into a paper positive consign their film excellencies to the 
professional printer, and do not rest satisfied with their own 
efforts at printing and toning. 

I have frequently heard amateurs say that they wished for 
some method for fixing the print directly after it had reached a 
proper degree in the frame, lamenting that all the fine effects 
were nullified by the subsequent toning and fixing which is 
necessary for the completion of a silver print. Of course they 
hail as a boon any such device as self-toning papers, or have re- 
course to developing papers. 

Your samples of self-toning paper illustrating your last jour- 
nal are certainly excellent, but are not comparable with perfect 
printed and toned’ albumen prints, though superior to many 
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aristos. In fact, | think it will not be long before photographers 
will be compelled to return to the old reliable silver albumen. 
When properly done nothing equals the productions. I do not 
except even platinum or carbon, for variety of tints and con- 
stancy in producing. 

In aristo one can hardly anticipate the color of the tone, and 
it seems next to impossible to secure uniformity in any number 
of individuals. The permanency of aristos, though not as doubt- 
ful as a few years back, is still looked upon askance and doubt- 
ingly, while I think the permanency of old silver prints, where 
the manipulation has been proper, is assured. At least, the 
method has had the test of a quarter of a cntury. 

But I am not writing as an advocate of albumen silver, and 
would be quite as ready as anyone to accept any shortening pro- 
cess which would give us good result, but I believe the motto 
“nil sine labore” holds in photographic practice as well as in 
other professions. My object in these rather discursive remarks 
is to show the cause of failure with amateurs in securing beau- 
tiful tones. There is a relation between the bath used in silver- 
ing the albumen paper and the bath used in giving the tones, and 
this relation must be observed if success is uniformly desired. 
One must know the constitution of his nitrate of silver solution 
which he spreads on the albumen paper to hold in control and 


abeyance the gold solution to which the print is consigned, and 


thus secure its perfect evolution, and not trust to its working out 
its own salvation at the mercy of the chemicals. 

The ignorance of the chemical nature of the film in the aristo 
papers (which is, of course, a secret of the only perfect paper- 
maker) is par excellence the reason for uncertainty of tone, and 
the consequence of disagreeable, inartistic, flat-looking prints 
which disappoint the expectancy of the possessor of the good 
printing negative, and for that matter in this case the professional 
also. I am sorry our profession is degenerating into the lazy 
pacing, self-contented class, which takes anything which will 
save them the trouble of working for themselves. The perfect 
workman is one who, when the case demands it, can look into 
the condition of things, and investigate for himself the cause of 
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trouble. The rising generation of photographers (I do not wish 
it to be understood that I am by reason of a heavy weight of 
years a conservative, for my connection with the profession does 
not much antedate the modern dry-plate) have not that educa- 
tion and training which one meets with when conversing with 
intelligent wet-plate workers, who were in a measure possessed of 
chemical knowledge at least sufficient to investigate any pitfall 
in manipulation. They knew how to doctor their baths, and did 
not supinely put up with best possible under the circumstances. 
But to stick to my purpose in writing you this paper which your 
really excellent specimens of self-toning paper you kindly sent 
me provoked, which I do really prefer to the great majority of 
aristo papers which offend my eye in almost every showcase, but 
I still maintain the standard of albumen silver, and shall till some- 
thing else equals it in the beauty of tones. 

I said the cause for ugly, inartistic tones is to be traced to the 
neglect of regulating the relations between the printing and ton- 
ing baths. 

There ought to be a harmony between them, or disaster and 
woe will follow for the neglect to secure it. 

It is the belief with the majority of photographers that it is a 
matter of little importance so long as the silvering bath is alka- 
line. Their belief is that alkalinity of any degree will prevent 
flat or dingy prints. 

Let us watch the process of the print as it leaves the frame, at 
a degree which satisfies the eye of the printer, and fills him with 
anticipations of the final result. With interest he watches the 
action of the gold bath upon it; feasts his eyes on its evolving 
beauties as the red tinge begins to assume the richer and more 
delicate tones contributed by the gold solution. His heart is full 
of delight as he removes his galaxy of beauties from the toning 
dish to the washing tank, and he anticipates on the morrow the 
perfect consummation of his ardent desire. 

The morrow dawns, but no visions of delight, a batch of flat, 
tame, and unprofitable productions. It was the hypo, of course, 
that ruined all those yesterday lovely tones. They were perfect 


beauties when they left his hands, and he uses rather strong 
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language about the inefficiency of subordinates who cannot be 
trusted with the simple operation of fixing a few prints. Or, if 
the photographer has done his own fixing and finals, and finds 
for his pains only blue and pinched-looking results, then he 
vents his anathemas on the chemicals, and deplores that one 
cannot get pure gold nowadays. Brother, the chemicals are in 
ninety-nine cases in a hundred all right, but they are inflexible 
agents, and work according to the fixed principles the Creator 
has imposed. Exercise your judgment, and you will trace the 
cause of your disaster to the silvering bath which has not been 
made to work in harmony with your properly constituted gold 
toning bath. According to dictum you made your silvering 
bath alkaline, but alkaline with a vengeance, like the amateur 
who told me the remedy in development for overtiming was to 
chuck in bromide. You have chucked in alkalis. Or, perhaps, 
with all your care an unsuspecting cause of over-toning from 
alkalinity may be traced to the practice of strengthening your 
silver bath by increments from the stock bottle. You have a 
concentrated solution of silver nitrate with which you replenish 
the depletion of your silvering bath, which the absorptive action 
of the albumen occasions. If care is not taken in the prepara- 
tion of the stock solution it is apt to be too alkaline, and so com- 
municate its alkalinity to the paper silvering bath, with the dis- 
astrous results. When you test your silvering bath for strength 
of silver, do not forget to test it also for alkalinity. Without 
alkalinity of silvering bath as well as alkalinity of toning bath 
there can be no delicacy or beauty of tones, but don’t expect to 
achieve the same by over-doing the matter. 

When the silvering bath is only slightly alkaline, and the ton- 
ing bath likewise, then you have the proper harmony established 
between the two. When prints produced by over-alkaline sil- 
vering are placed in the gold bath, which is also alkaline, that 
gold is precipitated upon the silver, and if the toning bath is not 
too strong, the process goes on slowly and beautifully as far as 
appearances are concerned, and the tones are fair and all that 
one could desire to look upon, but like the tree in the Garden of 
Eden, carry with them the seeds of future woe, and the final 
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result, despite the care expended, is only an unsightly over-toned 
print. 

I am prompted to write these remarks and admonitions be- 
cause I do not believe that the silver print, as some one facetious- 
ly remarked, has been consigned to the limbo of innocuous desue- 
tude, but like John Barleycorn will rise again, and from indi- 
cations on the other side of the sea it is already displacing aristos, 
for which, as the boys say, “I have no use.” 


A FEW HINTS ON MOUNTING AND FINISHING, 
GEORGE RAU. 


~OO little attention is paid to the best means of mounting and 
finishing photographs. In the early days of the art the 
prints were attached to the cards by their outer margins only. 
It was feared that the paste employed might injure the photo- 
graph, and the truth is many antique prints so mounted have 
only faded at the parts touched by the mountant. But in prac- 
tice such a method could not be carried out. Prints mounted 
partially in this way have not the same finished appearance as 
those completely attached over the whole surface of the mount. 

The necessity of using a mountant which shall have no chemi- 
cal action upon the print is apparent. 

Ready prepared pastes may be convenient, but their use is 
attended with considerable risk. The substances employed to 
preserve them from decomposition are often inimical to the 
print. Photographers generally discard them, and make their 
own paste. Starch, gelatine, cornstarch, India rubber dissolved 
in benzole, are had recourse to. India rubber, though an ex- 


cellent adhesive, is liable to decomposition, and will cause the 
print to peel off the mount. 


Starch paste on the whole is the best material, and the one 
generally employed. It is very clean, easily made, and does not 
set too quickly, and may be applied without fear of drying be- 
fore it can be applied to the mount. 
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The dry starch should be smoothly mixed with cold water 
to the consistency of a thick cream, and then boiling water 
poured on it until the required thickness is attained, stirring con- 
stantly while pouring the hot water. When cool, it is ready for 
use after removing the skin formed over it by cooling, as this if 
mixed with the body of the starch would cause it to be lumpy. 
Some kinds of starch require boiling. If lumps should form in 
the starch it must be strained through cheese-cloth. 

When photographs are to be mounted on paper or in books, 
every care should be taken to prevent the paper from cockling 
or puckering up, and if the prints are fastened to the paper over 
their whole surface a quicker drying material should be used 
than starch. Some employ fish glue, but the acid employed in 
the solution of the glue acts most disastrously in a very short 
time upon the picture, and should not be used even around the 
margins. Perhaps solution of India rubber in chloroform would 
be preferable. 

All prints should be carefully trimmed, so that no ragged 
edges appear or irregular shapes, and if the prints are mounted 
dry they may be made flat by drawing a thin smooth edge across 
the back. 

To mount a wet print, it should be laid upon a smooth sur- 
face, face down, and the superfluous water squeezed out, and the 
paste applied over the back, taking care that every portion is 
covered with the paste. It is then picked up with the point of a 
knife, and applied to the mount. Very little experience will 
enable anyone to place a print correctly on the card without any 
marks or guides. Albumen silver prints may be rubbed down 
after mounting by placing a blotter over them, and passing over 
them with a hard piece of wood made for the purpose. The 
blotters employed should be of the variety which is free from 
lint. 

Albumen prints are dried between blotters, but high gloss 
prints must be allowed to dry spontaneously, and when mounted 
cannot be rubbed down, but should be gently brushed over with 
a soft silk sponge dampened. If left to dry with face down the 
print is not as likely to curl up when dry, but if this plan is 
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adopted for high gloss, care should be taken to prevent their 
sticking. Platinum prints do not require any particular care in 
drying, and may be placed between blotters. Bromide prints, 
however, must be treated like high gloss prints. 

To mount prints on stretchers. After having stretched the 
muslin on the frame, paste its surface thoroughly with the starch 
paste, and apply it to the pasted print, and rub down with a soft 
sponge as before. 

Photographs mounted in what is called optical contact with 
the glass have a very finished appearance. To mount prints in 
this manner, make a solution of gelatine not too strong, about 
60 grains to 3 ounces of water, and filter it while warm through 
muslin, and pour it into a flat dish. Immerse the print into this 
face downward. Place in a perfectly clean and clear piece of 
glass under the print, and then carefully withdraw both. 
Squeeze all superfluous gelatine from the print, and set aside to 
dry. 

A few words on spotting may not be out of place, as many an 
excellent print is marred by careless spotting where no pains is 
taken to match the color, and the result looks like an old patch 
on a new garment. One would imagine there should be no 
great difficulty in spotting a photograph, but many fail dismally 
in doing it clearly and neatly. The first consideration is the 
color. 

Prints on albumenized paper, gelatino chloride, collodio 
chloride, high gloss as they are called, may be spotted with a 
mixture of India ink, indigo, lake, and sepia, warm or colder ac- 
cording to the tone of the print. This must have a small amount 
of gum arabic added in order to repeat the surface of the paper. 

To spot platinum or bromides the color is India ink and neu- 
tral tint mixed without gum. 

To spot carbons use Venetian red, a little crimson lake, and 
Antwerp blue. The color of red carbon is rather deceptive. 
There is a bluish tinge in it. Gum and oxgall must be added, as 


the surface is somewhat slippery. Of course, other colors than 
red carbon are matched with different pigments. 
The color should be placed right on the spot, and not to the 
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side of the white space. A little practice will enable you to take 
up the proper amount of color. The spotting brush should be 
examined, to see that no straggling hairs project. A print is 
not spotted when the black speck is substituted for a white one. 
The blank must be made invisible, and this can only be done 
by correctly matching the tint. It is best to use fresh rubbed up 
color, as the tint may be thus easier matched. 

In burnishing the best lubricant is castile soap, applied with 
a canton flannel rag. Or the soap may be dissolved in alcohol, 
by which the unpleasant escape of soap particles is avoided. The 
burnisher should not be so hot for high gloss prints as for al- 
bumen, as the heat is likely to change the color. The prints 
should not be burnished while too damp for obvious reasons, but 
if dried too long a time it is more difficult with albumen to get 
a fine polish. 


A DEVELOPER FOR NEGATIVES BY A PRACTICAL 
WORKER. 


The following formuia by a practical worker will be found of general 
utility, giving good printing, density and a pleasing color : 


A. 
Ms a 5 cate came a ae wane ba aw aus Keates amas 32 02. 
ee eee re rea Fo 


Dissolve and make acid with sulphuric acid, then add Eikonogen 160 
grains, Hydrochinone 160 grains. 


B. 
NE 5, os a nec ain niew ee kan emesis akan « 32 On. 
Pn CE GUND, 8 5 hasenecscdcntecdencescciooes I Oz. 
Carbonate of potassa,. . 
For normal exposure, equal parts of A and B, and equal bulk of water. 
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TO PREVENT CARBON SPLITTING FROM THE 
GLASS AFTER DEVELOPMENT. 


WILLIAM BELL. 


HE carbon worker is frequently troubled with the splitting 

and scaling off of the film from the glass support, and many 
a beautiful transparency is ruined thereby. To prevent this mis- 
hap I have recourse to the following method, which is at once a 
simple and effective remedy, or rather, preventive: 

PE EE 6 Wetheeseceenweneersnedond 32 ounces. 

Albumen . ounce. 

Bi-chromate ammonium. ..............06- 32 grains. 

Be A 4 Riana Kean sedétakaaneeeeewe I dram. 


Beat up the white of an egg to a froth, add the water, and 
beat up again well; then add the bi-chromate of ammonium and 
the liq. ammonia. Having previously soaked the plate in nitric 
acid, wash it thoroughly under the tap. Filter the albumen 
solution twice, and flow it over the glass as is done in the al- 
bumenizing for wet-collodion, and pour off at one end; drain and 
dry; then expose the prepared plate to white light (five minutes 
in sun will be sufficient), and store away from dust for future use. 
There will be no liability of detachment of the film, and the 
method will contribute to the durability of the transparency. It 
might be thought that the yellow color of the bi-chomate solu- 
tion would interfere with the integrity of the high lights, but 
as the transparency is viewed by transmitted light no effect is 


noticeable upon the clear portions of the positive. The scarcely 
perceptible tinge has rather, on the other hand, a softening 
effect which adds greatly to the beauty of the transparency. 

The following will also be found a preventive of cracking of 
developed carbons. Rock the print in the solution for three 
minutes, and hang up to dry without further washing. 


Water . 32 ounces. 
Glycerine . 2 ounces. 
ey EE cewitiewendceoseeesscankaune YZ ounce. 
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VALUES. 


! E now come to the consideration of another feature of paint- 

ing intimately connected with light and shade, tone, and 

perspective, and vitally important to every picture—be it in high 

colors, in monotone, or simply in black and white; namely, 

values. Definitions of the term vary widely in meaning, and be- 

fore trying to define it I choose to explain it, if possible, by il- 
lustration. 

If you will hold out your open hand before you, partially close 
your eyes, and look, not for the outline or shape of a hand, but 
for patches of light and shade, you will see that the palm which 
is directly before you has the highest light upon it, and that there 
is a gradation of light into shadow in the spaces between the fin- 
gers, and around the ball of the thumb and the sides of the hand 
where they lead to the edges. Those gradations of light and 
shade which necessarily involve gradations of flesh color, and 
possibly the reflections from side lights, are values. Look close- 
ly at the face of a friend, a young lady for instance, and you will 
see high lights on the nose, cheek-bones, forehead, and chin. 
The side of the nose is slightly in shadow which runs up into 
high light again as the cheek iis reached, and then the shadows 
begin to deepen once more as your eye follows around toward 
the ear. Under the chin and around the throat are still deeper 
cast in shadow, and if Rembrandt were painting her portrait the 
lines of the neck at the sides would be almost lost in darkness. 
Look at the red jacket she is wearing, and note the shadows in 
the fold of the sleeve at the elbow; look closely, for the shadow 
does not make blackness, but only a depth of red. These again 
are values. If you were looking down the street and two people 


dressed precisely alike—say policemen—were standing in a line 
of sight, yet at different distances from you, one at twenety, the 
other at a hundred yards, the difference in the color of their 
clothes would be apparent at once. The one near you would ap- 
pear of stronger coloring than the one farther away. This result 
would be produced by intervening atmosphere and the reflection 
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from surrounding objects, and such effects as these again are 
called values. 

It will be understood, then, that what are known in art par- 
lance as values are the variations of light, the effect of intervening 
atmosphere, and the reflections from surrounding objects or col- 
ors, all combined. Properly speaking, values are nothing more 
or less than the relations of light and shade; but, as the word is 
generally used to signify the complicated instead of the simple 
relations of light and shade, I choose, for the sake of simplicity, 
to consider it in its popular sense, as something sufficiently differ- 
ent to be known by its own name. There is no great unanimity 
of opinion among artists and critics regarding the meaning of 
the term, and what it includes. A number of writers have tried 
at different times to define it properly; but it has such a loose 
meaning that definition is quite impossible. Littré decides that 
it is a tone of color relative to neighboring tones; and Véron 
says in substance that it is the affinity of color notes to white 
light. Any sententious or aphoristic definition of it is likely to 
be either confusing or erroneous, so you would better consider 
values as being the changes wrought in color or light by sur- 
rounding colors, objects, or atmospheres. 

The working of these various modifiers may be illustrated by 
taking as an example the full-faced portrait of a young woman. 
In order to give the face and figure relief, chiaroscura, or light 
and shade in its simplest form, is used. The nose, cheeks, chin, 
and forehead are high in light, and the back parts of the head 
and neck are graded away into the shadows of the background. 
These gradations are, in the second place, qualified by the flesh 
colors of the face, which are likewise graded in a descending 
scale proportionate to the quantity of light they receive. Third- 
ly, if the young woman be represented at the end of a long room 
or gallery instead of close to view upon a neutral ground, the ele- 
ment of atmosphere will enter in and change the appearance of 


the whole. Fourthly, the appearance of the face will be changed 
again if a hat be placed upon the head. Suppose this hat to 
be one of red felt, such as is often worn by young ladies when 
playing tennis. The brim, extending out over the face, would 
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cast the forehead and eyes in shadow; the shadow would be af- 
fected by the flesh tint; and again the flesh tint would take its 
coloring from the reflection of the red felt. 

It will be seen, then, that the complicated problem of values 
enters into all parts of a picture, whether in high light, half-tint, 
or shadow, and that its proper solution is vitally important to the 
production of good art. Moreover, values are quite as impor- 
tant in one kind of painting as in another—in landscape as in 
figure-pictures. Very likely you have never noticed their ex- 
istence in nature, but the next time you are out walking and 
chance to see a maple-tree in foliage, look at it for something 
more than an outline against the sky and green color. Look for 
patches and spots of light and shade, or patches that seem of a 
darker or a lighter green than others. If you study the tree for 
a time you will discover a number of tints of green in it caused 
bythe different quantities of light or of shadow. These again 
are valueless, and the next time you see a pictorial representation 
of a maple, under similar conditions of light and surroundings, 
and you find no reliefs of green by patches of darker or lighter 


green, you may make up your mind that the values are not true. 


3ut before you pass condemnation on the picture be sure—very 
sure—that you are right about the existing conditions of light. 
That same maple-tree will appear one shade of green if you look 
at it with the sun before you, and an entirely different shade of 
green if you look at it with the sun behind you; under a red 
glowing sky it will appear a deep green, but under a cold blue 
sky it will be grayed down some degrees; and the whole face of 
it may undergo a complete change, dependent upon the kind of 
background against which the tree is cast. All these varied and 
variable conditions must be considered; and knowing the law of 
values means to the artist nothing more or less than knowing 
thoroughly the thousand different moods and phases that nature 
puts on. 

The value of a tone or shade is estimated by its worth or im- 
portance as related to other tones or shades, being either high or 
low, weak or strong. When tones and shades are placed in a 
picture precisely as they appear in nature, the picture is techni- 
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cally spoken of as “ good” or “true” in values; when the artist 
fails to produce them as they naturally appear—fails to produce 
just relationships—his picture is called “ weak” in values; and 
when he chooses to exaggerate them for purposes of artistic 
effect they are sometimes spoken of as “ strong” in values. Of 
the latter class the portraits of Rembrandt and Goya, and the 
Eastern pieces of Decamps, are good examples, though you will 
find writers of high rank, like Hamerton and Fromentin, saying 
that Goya and Decamps knew nothing whatever of values. As 
for the second class, the trumpet-blowing angels of Fra Angelico, 
with their pink-and-white pathetic faces, are instances of where 
values are “ weak,” and in the Egyptian wall-paintings they are 
quite unknown. Of pictures “true” or “ good” in values an il- 
lustration may be taken from almost any good modern painter, 
say, Carolus-Duran, John Sargent, W. M. Chase, Carroll Beck- 
with, or George Inness. These adjectives are sometimes applied 
to notes of color alone, as indicating their strength or weakness 
of affinity toward pure white light; but as this is not the gen- 
erally understood meaning of values I choose to pass it by with 
a simple mention. 

Just precisely how you may decide if the values of a picture be 
good or bad, weak or strong, I can but imperfectly tell you. | 
have tried to point out to you what they are, and for the rest you 
must look at pictures and study nature. Possibly you think you 
know nature, but you will never know how deep as a well and 
wide as a barn-door is your ignorance of her until you study art. 
Look to nature for values, and look to art for the likeness. Gen- 
erally speaking, their absence from a picture can be noted not 
only by the lack of shadow gradations, but by the unreal appear- 
ance of the whole piece. Devoid of values, a tree, a figure, a 
table, or a chair may have breadth, but little depth; light, but lit- 
tle shadow. They will appear flat, as though possessed of but 
one sort of dimension and capable of casting a shadow but one 
way. That there is air and space behind them would be quite 
beyond your power of imagination. 

If you will pay a visit to the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York, and make a study of Lerolle’s picture of the “ Organ Re- 
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hearsal,’’ you will find that the values in it have been truthfully 
maintained throughout. Likely some friend will call your atten- 
tion to the manner in which the figures “ stand out” of the can- 
vas, and you will perhaps fancy you see that effect, but Lerolle 
never painted the picture with that end in view. He, and all 
other good artists, as Alfred Stevens has observed, strive to make 
their people “ stand in.” Notice now how well Lerolle has suc- 
ceeded in doing this by giving to each object light and shade and 
gradation. Notice the figure of the girl singing, how perfectly 
it is developed in atmosphere, and how easy it would be to walk 


completely around her. Notice also the perfect keeping of the 


accessory figures and furniture, and while you are looking at the 
picture be sure to notice that which is only suggested, namely, 
the vast space of the empty church to the side and in front of the 
railing. Again, if you will look at any of the landscapes of Corot, 
Rousseau, or Diaz, and will try to find something more in them 


“c“ 


than the “splash” and quantity of paint, you will see that the 
trees are not simply silhouettes cast against the sky, but that they 
are round, are full of air, light, and shadow, and possess volume 
and depth. 

You do not like them? and you do like this picture of Ver- 
boeckhoven, where the sheep preceded by a shepherd are sup- 
posed to be going out of a barn? Well, this is quite natural. It 
is one of the very worst pictures extant. Look at it again. 
Those sheep will never leave the barn, for they have no more the 
power of motion than the wooden sheep in the Noah’s ark of our 
youth. They are not thicker than a knife-blade, and even with 
all their weakness and thinness if they should move they would 
like enough tumble the barn over, for it is not made of wood 
but of pasteboard. The shepherd is not inside of the barn, as 
might be supposed, but is pinned like a paper doll against the 
blue sky seen through the doorway. If you look out through 
this doorway you will see that the “artist” intended the picture 
for a daylight scene, and from that blue sky there must be a sun 
in the heavens, but where is its effect shown? Where are the_ 
lights and shades, the gradations, the perspective, the textures, 
the qualities, the values? The man, the sheep, the floor, the 
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sky—in fact, the whole thing is cut out of one flat piece, put to- 
gether like a stage-setting, and gaudily painted, for what reason 
more than the making of money | cannot tell. It is unreal and 
untrue, resembling nothing seen by mortal eye in the heavens 
above, the earth beneath, or the waters under the earth. | can- 
not understand how such painters as Verboeckhoven and Meyer 
von Bremen ever pushed their false and inane productions on the 
art community as good work. And it is further incomprehensi- 
ble to me why it is that now, when these men are known to be 
unworthy as painters, their work is still considered of that kind 
without a sample of which no gentleman’s gallery would be com- 
plete. The first man knew nothing of painting; the second knew 
a triflle more than the first about the mechanical part of his art, 
but outbalanced any little virtue he possessed in that line by a 
whimpering sentimentality in his subjects which makes children 
to laugh, women to cry, and men to grow profane with disgust. 
From the sheep picture devoid of values turn to one where 
they are well maintained, “In the Library,” an interior of Meis- 
sonier. Mark how well the effect of the light conring in at the 
window is shown on every thing in and about the room. Note 
the gradations, the tints, semi-tints, and shadows. Note again 
the effect of light and shade on velvets, books, tables, carvings, 
colors. Yet Meissonier is not a great master—that is, he is not 
one of the demi-gods of art as his admirers would have us be- 


lieve. He has his failings, but they are usually of a technical 
nature. He knows the language of art pretty thoroughly, but 
he does not always know what to say with it—regaring which 
something will be said further on.—From John C. Van Dvke’s 
“ How to Judge of a Picture.” 


Errors in judging of the degree of illumination on the ground glass 
are often made when using a yellow screen in orthochromatic photo- 
graphy. A yellow glass will give to a view of a dull, cloudy landscape 
the appearance of sunshine, and sometimes over-timing is the result. 
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LATITUDE OF THE PLATE. 


HE question of latitude in a plate is one of far more impor- 

tance than the average student of photography thinks; we 
often hear some of the better informed photographers remark 
that the quality of a wet plate negative has never been surpassed 
by that of the modern dry plate. A few enthusiastic dry plate 
workers who have never worked the wet plate process often say 
that there is greater softness and delicacy about a dry plate nega- 
tive than there is in a wet plate one. They even go so far as to 
say that the quality of negative produced by a rapid plate is bet- 
ter than that by a slow one; and there are some dry plate work- 
ers who are even so ignorant as to say that such and such a plate 
is as “ hard as nails” and lacking in gradation. Those who 
know better smile at the utter falseness of these statements, 
which are based upon pure ignorance. No plate is hard; our 
most delicate transparencies and negatives are often made upon 
plates having the highest development factor. These few re- 
marks may seem somewhat of a digression from the subject of 
this article, ‘but the question of the development factor in a plate 
is more closely bound with that of latitude than at first sight 
seems apparent. Theoretically, the question might be asked, 
even of a very experienced scientific photographer, whether a 
slow plate had more latitude than a quick one, and he would 
hesitate from a theoretical point of view before answering this 
question; from a practical one, however, there would be no hesi- 
tation in the answer, because within certain limits a certain de- 
velopment factor is necessary for proper printing value, and the 
slow plate has the enormous advantage of giving this printing 
density with a minimum of development, and in consequence 
less actual depth of action in the film by the developer before that 
printing density is produced. I was led to pen these few lines 
owing to the immense surprise, to say nothing of the instruction, 
I received from examining some negatives taken by Mr. Vero C. 
Driffield, of Hurter & Driffield fame. Mr. Driffield put into my 
hands a plate with two negatives upon it; he also handed me two 
prints from these same negatives and asked me what had .taken 
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place. Now while professing to know a thing or two about nega- 
tives, | looked upon those he handed to me with very grave 
doubts in my mind as to how they had been produced, and it 
needed his explanation to make me understand what he had 
done. These two negatives being taken on the one plate were 
developed together for the same time; consequently, the develop- 
ment factor (as those who ‘have had anything to do with the 
H. & D. system will understand) was the same for both nega- 
tives. One negative seemed a perfect one both in exposure and 
density, but the other looked so dense that it could be scarcely 
seen through; indeed, it looked a perfectly useless negative to the 
untrained eye, and yet the development factor, as we said before, 
was the same in both negatives, the result being that-the prints 
from each negative were identical in every respect as far as the 
most critical observation of the eye could discern. Mr. Driffield 
then explained to me that one negative had received one second 
exposure and the other one-fifty seconds exposure, and yet gave 
identical prints in every respect, the only difference in the work- 
ing of these two negatives being that one required an enormous 
time for printing. Within the period of correct exposure the 
opacity is proportional to the exposure—(it is necessary here to 
say by opacity we do not mean density or deposit of silver, which 
Messrs. Hurter & Driffield say is proportional to the logarithm 
of the exposure)—consequently, one negative had fifty times the 
opacity of the other, having had fifty times the exposure. Now 
what did this mean? It meant that with the exception of a 
lengthened time of printing, it was perfectly immaterial whether 
the plate had one second or fifty seconds exposure, and this we 
must understand without any alteration of the developer or time 
of development, both negatives being exposed and developed ex- 
actly for the same time. Here was a state of things that seemed 
simply astounding; but upon making a speed curve of this plate 
the surprise was met by a very simple explanation, which was 
merely this, that for the developing factor given, the straight line 


portion of the curve, or correct period of exposure, was so long 
and embraced such a wide difference of opacity that the limits we 
could obtain on an “ Ordinary ” print, say roughly within one to 
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thirty, could be made with such a plate fifty times over. Of 
course it is well recognized now that enormous differences can be 
made in a plate by altering the developer, but the widest limits 
in practice may be fairly said to be embraced within six to one, 
and yet we are face to face here with the differences obtained 
merely by the latitude of a plate of fifty to one. Now, needless to 
say, this plate was an extremely slow plate, such as would be used 
for photo-mechanical purposes, well coated and very slow. As 
we advance in speed we find the practical latitude of the plate 
fall enormously, until at last, by increasing the speed, we find, 
within the limits of the range that any printing paper will give, 
we have no latitude left at all; and the plate must have exact ex- 
posure if we are to get a good negative. Now why is this? 
There is one point which bears very forcibly upon this matter; 
some time ago in trying to ascertain the effects of time of devel- 
opment upon a plate (especially using a rapid one), I found that 
in giving one minute of development I obtained with this rapid 
plate from five to six points within the so-called period of correct 
exposure. Upon increasing the time of development with the 
same developer, two, three, four, and five times, there was a cor- 
responding reduction in the number of points within which the 
straight line of the curve could be kept, and this of course was 
easy to understand. In a rapid plate we are obliged to develop 
for a certain time in order to get sufficient density, or rather we 
should say opacity, of image in order to yield a good print. Now 
rapid plates for the same developer and time of development 


have very much less powers of giving opacity, consequently, we 


are obliged, as it were, to force development for such a time that 
the action of the developer goes right through the film, with the 
result that there is not sufficient silver to act upon in order to 
keep up the regular density factor, giving arithmetical deposits 
of silver with a geometrical progression of time of exposure. 
Now with a slow plate with the same developer we reach this 
printing density when the developer has acted for a very short 
time on the film, simply because the deposit on a film of fine 
grain is very much more opaque than that produced on a film 
with a coarse grain, and it is this ease of getting density on the 
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slow plates which allows us to practically stop development long 
before it has reached the same depth of film that would be neces- 
sary in the case of a quicker plate. It is really wonderful to note 
the fall in opacity giving power as the plate is made more and 
more rapid. 

We cannot say that theoretically the latitude is greater in one 
plate than the other, provided that opacity of image be not taken 
into account; but for a given opacity the latitude is enormously 
different in comparison between the slow plate and the quick one. 
This, therefore, gives us a far greater latitude, to say nothing of 
better quality, in the slow plate than we have in the fast one. In 
every case where the term hardness is used to a negative it sim- 
ply means that the developing factor is too high, and no matter 
however great the opacity giving powers of a plate may be, this 
opacity may be made as soft and delicate as we wish by stopping 
development or modifying the developer, and therefore, consid- 
ering the fineness of grain in the slow plate, we have the power 
of making pictures of the greatest delicacy as well as the greatest 
opacity, whichever we may desire to do. It is not to our interest 
to decry the value of quick plates; indeed, we, as the pioneers of 
speed, have no interest in saying a word against fast plates, but 
we wish to speak justly, and give each kind of plate the merits as 
well as the demerits it deserves. Therefore, where we want great 
latitude and fine quality, the slow plate is unquestionably the bet- 
ter one, the question of gradation has nothing to do with the 
matter at all; provided that we expose the quick plate with the 
right exposure, and give it the proper development in order to 
obtain printing density, we shall get a result in actual gradation 
not inferior to that possessed by the slower plate; but exactness 
in exposure becomes of great moment in the case of the quicker 
plate, for we have less latitude, and, therefore, for quick work we 
require shutters and exposure meters which may be adjusted 
with absolute exactness. The advantages of high speed are so 
great in practice that the constant aim of the plate-maker must 
be to produce the greatest possible density-giving powers in a 
plate combined with speed. This has always been our strenuous 
endeavor, and one in which we certainly have been successful. 
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At the same time the fact still remains that without altera- 
tion of development a very slow photo-mechanical plate can be 
made having quite easily a range of fifty tg one, whereas some of 
our very highest speeds we have obtained will only give a lati- 
tude of one to one and a quarter, and by still further decreasing 
the speed we may even make the range of the negative less, in 
striving for a given printing density, than the range obtained 
upon the print. As soon as the range of a plate equals that of 
the print, latitude is nought; and if we fall below this it is im- 


possible to give a correct rendering of any subject embracing the 


total range of printing papers. I can assure my readers that al- 
ready some rapid plates in the market have fallen below this 
range, and it means that such plates possess no latitude what- 
ever, and are even incapable of representing the range obtained 
in printing papers. The plate-maker must never let his plate 
fall below this point, and even if he approach it the difficulty of 
getting a god negative is far greater for want of that valuable 


latitude. . ” 
—J. C., in “ Dry Plates. 


The difficulty with finders is that the image formed by them is either 
dimmed by the ground glass upon which it is projected, or by conflicting 
reflections, or is so imperfectly formed as to be on the whole very unsatis- 
factory. The chief trouble is in the illumination, it being as a rule in- 
sufficient, especially in confined situations where the aid of a finder is 
most required. The Bausch & Lomb Optical Co.’s new Iconoscope is en- 
tirely free from all of these objection’, as, owing to its peculiar construc- 
tion, the collecting lenses, which are of large size, collect an immense vol- 
ume of light, all of which is concentrated to form the virtual image, which 
is viewed direct, there being no intervening ground glass, lens, etc., to 
interfere with its clearness. With the Iconoscope, objects are clearly dis 
cernible even in the darkest shadows. The instrument is compact, there 
is nothing to get out of order, in fact, every one interested in any way in 
finders, should write for descriptive circular, addressing Department B, 
care of above firm. 
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DEPTH OF DEFINITION. 


5 bowen is no need to point out what “ depth of definition ”’ is, 

for the term is self-explanatory, but the reason for using this 
term rather than “ depth of focus’ is worth a word or two. An 
image that is markedly out of focus may yet present good defini- 
tion, that is, a definition sufficient for the subject. Indeed, an 
out-of-focus image may be better for a subject than a _ sharp 
image, or, at least, it may be more desirable from some worker's 
point of view, and it would not be right, for it would be a misuse 
of words, to say that there was no definition merely because the 
image was out of focus. Definition is a relative while focus is an 
absolute term. Definition may be impaired, it may be bad, but 
if an image is not in focus it is out of focus; tuere are no degrees 
of focus, though, of course, there are degrees as to the distance 
from the focus. When photographers use the word focus in this 
connection they mean definition, and it is much better to use the 
word that expresses the meaning than to misuse a word and 
hope that it will be understood as intended. 

It has often been stated that there is no such thing as depth 
of focus. Theoretically with a perfect lens there is not, but prac- 
tically there is, unless, indeed, we rob the word focus altogether 
of practical meaning and make it to signify an absolute point 
which, of course, is non-existent, except, perhaps, in the imagina- | 
tion. If light issuing from a point not too near a lens were to 
fall upon a perfect lens, that is, one that is perfectly free from all 
aberrations, the lines marking the boundaries of the beam would 
approach to a point and diverge again. But these theoretical 
conditions canot be realized, and with the best of lenses the beam, 


instead of converging to a mathematical peint, converges to a 
blunt point, and, therefore, there is a certain distance over which 
the screen that receives the image may be moved without impair- 
ing the definition. This distance is appreciable in large lenses, 
but in using small lenses, though it may be proportionately as 
great, it may be hardly recognizable without special means. 
This is “depth of focus,” because the focus, so far as the lens 
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gives a focus, is not in a plane, but extends a little on each side 
of it. 

To estimate depth of definition a standard of definition must 
be settled upon, and this standard is generally, though not al- 
ways, expressed as the maximum diameter of the “ disc of con- 
fusion,” which is the disc of light produced instead of what ought 
to be a point. Now considering only a perfect lens and the 
image produced by it in the middle of its field, that is, its axial 
defining power, it is obvious that depth of definition will depend 
only upon the focal length and aperture of the lens. This has 
led some to say that depth of definition can be calculated from 
these data, that it is useless to experimentally estimate it on this 
account, and that it is independent of the quality of he lens if the 
lens is properly made, and these ideas have been urged to cor- 
rect the common notion that depth of definition is a quality vary- 
ing in different lenses which possess the same aperture and focal 
length. Everyone must allow that for practical photographic 
purposes depth of definition is a desirable quality, except only in 
copying from the flat, and it is important to know, therefore, 
whether it is a property that can be increased by superior con- 
struction or whether it depends solely on focal length and aper- 
ture whatever the construction. We venture to assert that the 
common notion that depth of definition is affected by the con- 
struction of the lens and not merely by aperture and focal length 
is correct, not only theoretically, but practically and appreciably. 
At the same time we do not say that there was no justification for 
urging the other view, because probably the extent to which 
depth of definition could be controlled in the construction of the 
lens before the introduction of anastigmats was much over- 
rated by some photographers. But depth of definition was not 
at any time governed only and solely by aperture and focal 
length. 

Of course, we write here as photographers and for photogra- 
phers, and photographers require their lenses to cover an ap- 
preciable field, and to regard only the middle of the field, say a 
disc of two inches in diameter in the middle of a whole plate, is 
of no practical use. But depth of definition in the middle of the 
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field is not governed only by aperture and focal length even with 
the older lenses, though probably for most practical purposes the 
idea that it is is a sufficient approximation to the truth. The meas- 
urement of depth of definition by taking the diameter of the disc 
of confusion is a valid method only when the disc of confusion 
is equally illuminated, and the disc of confusion practically speak- 
ing never is equally illuminated. It is obvious that if the out-of- 
focus image of a point (for that is what the disc of confusion is) 
is a disc with a bright centre, definition will be better than if it is 
a disc of the same diameter and equally illuminated. When 
spherical aberration is introduced in a careful manner, as by 
screwing back the posterior element of the portrait lens intro- 
duced by J. H. Dalmleyer, then the disc of confusion on one side 
of the focus is made smaller, on the other side it is enlarged; but 
there is a concentration of light at its centre; here, therefore, 
there are conditions that tend to increase the depth of definition. 

But when we leave the middle of the field the case is widely 
different. Here the older lenses of the same type even, and of the 
same aperture and focal length, show widely different depths of 
definition. And the photographer must cover his plate, or so 
much of it as he wishes to; it is useless for him to regard only a 
very small area in the middle of it. We must, therefore, in all 
these cases consider the whole area of the image. Perhaps the 
best practical rough and ready guide for getting an idea of the 
depth of definition of different lenses under different conditions 
is to consider that it depends on aperture, focal length, and cov- 
ering power. There is no method by which the amount of depth 
of definition can be determined with accuracy, though, of course, 
it can be estimated in a sufficiently useful manner for practical 
purposes. The measurement of the disc of confusion is impossi- 
ble with any lens, because the image of a point at the margin of 
the field of the lens is never circular, and probably never equally 
illuminated over its area. Other methods of estimating defining 
power are only rough and approximate, though they may be, and 
sometimes are, quite sufficient for general practical purposes. If 
we adopt a standard of minimum defining power applicable over 
the whole field, and determine the position of the screen or sensi- 
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tive surface where this minimum definition is given both inside 
and outside the focal plane, plot these points in their proper re- 
lative positions on a sheet of paper, and join them to get a draw- 
ing of the line within and the line without the focal plane where 
this standard minimum defining power is situated, the distance 
between these two lines will show the depth of definition at any 
part of the field. The whole space included between these two 
lines is sometimes called the “ focal volume,” but it would be 
more correct to call it the “ definition volume,” as it is a matter 
of definition and not of focus. This definition volume as a 
whole represents the depth of definition of the lens as a whole, 
and any part of it will show the depth of definition at that part of 
the field. Now if such diagrams are drawn, say, for an ordinary 
rapid doublet and for a modern flat field lens that is practically 
free from astigmatism, in the first case both lines will probably 
be curved, and they will rapidly approach each other towards the 
margins of the field; in the second both lines will be straight and 
parallel for an appreciable and in some cases for a considerable 
distance, after which they will approach each other. If the lenses 
are of the same focal length and aperture, the distance between 
the two lines will probably be about the same in both cases in 
the centre of the field, but at a distance from it the modern lens 
may show ten times more depth of definition than the other. To 
tell a photographer that these lenses have the same depth of 
definition is to say what is not true, though they may have the 
same depth of definition in the middle of the field, and very great 
differences of depth of definition will be found between lenses of 
the cld kinds, although their apertures and focal lengths may be 
identical. There has been too much tendency in the past to as- 
sume theoretical conditions that do not exist, and to apply to the 
whole what belongs only to a part.—‘‘ Photography.” 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
—ROYAL SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


S Vasens Royal Society of Great Britain will hold in the spring of 
next year an international exhibition of photography in the 
famous Crystal Palace, Sydenham, London. 

It is proposed to devote the entire nave of the Crystal Palace, 
together with such other spaces as may be necessary. The ar- 
rangements have been placed in the hands of a committee, of 
which Captain Abney, Sir Truman Wood, and other eminent 
men are members. The exhibition will be formally opened on 
Wednesday, April 27th, 1898, and continue until Saturday, May 
14th, following. 

Various branches and applications of photography will be 
fully represented, including exhibitions of historical photogra- 
phy, which, among other things, will show a complete Deguerre- 
otype studio in full operation; a complete series of the various 
forms of lenses with diagrams, etc., of construction, and speci- 
mens of work done with each. 

It is requested that possessors of apparatus or pictures (nega- 
tive or positive) of historic interest will communicate with the 
committee. No charge will be made for exhibits under this 
head, and the committee are prepared to pay all expenses of 
transportation’ of objects accepted. 

Portraiture and general photography is open to all photogra- 
phers, and it is hoped that many portraitists will exhibit in a 
large scale in this section, to which a very important space is 
devoted. 

It will include: 

1. Examples of portraiture, landscape, and architectiiral work. 

2. Specimens of photography produced under exceptional 
difficulties, or by means of special apparatus. 

3. Transparencies, lantern slides, and enlargements. 

4. Ceramic photographs and enamels. 

5. Illustrations of processes of every kind, including Diazo- 
type, ferro-prussiate and kindred processes for copying draw- 
ings, etc. 
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6. Demonstrations of various photographic processes. 


7- Models of studios, methods of glazing, studio accessories, 
etc. 

8. Photography by artificial light. 

9g. Methods of printing photographs rapidly and in quantity. 


In the section of Apparatus and Material, manufacturers and 
dealers are specially invited to exhibit. A plan of the area as- 
signed to it will be prepared, and can be obtained at the Society’s 
offices, showing the method of subdivision. 

It is anticipated that this section will include: 

1. Apparatus and appliances of every sort used in the produc- 
tion and display of photographs: plates, papers, chemicals, ap- 
paratus for coating plates and paper, etc. 

2. Machinery in motion showing the various processes em- 
ployed in the manufacture of lenses, cameras, etc. 

3. Illustrations of the work produced by the apparatus and 
materials shown. 

4. Animated photographs and apparatus for their display. 


The section of Photography in Colors, will comprise color pho- 
tography and apparatus for producing and seeing color photo- 
graphs, by whatever method produced. 

Pictorial photography. A loan collection will be arranged, 
with a view to display the present position of pictorial pho- 
tography. 

The section of Photo-mechanical Processes, will comprise all ex- 
hibits relating to the processes classed as photo-mechanical, e.g., 
photogravure (intaglio), line and half-tone photo-engraving, 
collotype, photo-lithography, photo-zincography, Woodbury- 
type, etc. A plan of the area assigned to it will be prepared, and 
can be obtained at the Society’s offices, showing the method of 
subdivision. 

It will also include examples of letter-press printing which in- 
cludes half-tone work, journals and books produced partially by 
photography, drawings made with a special regard to their being 
reproduced photographically, textile and paper-staining pro- 
cesses, and photo-mechanical three-color printing processes. 
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It is hoped that as many as possible of the processes will be 
actually shown in operation. 

In the section of Scientific Applications of Photography, will be 
included the various scientific uses to which photography is put. 

It is expected that among other exhibits will be 

1. Photo-micrographic apparatus of the latest designs, photo- 
micrographs, micro-photographs, etc. 

2. Astronomical photography. The complete mounting for 
one of the instruments now employed in mapping the heavens. 
Space will be placed at the disposal of the leading observatories 
in the world. 

3. Photographic recording instruments and photographic 
records. 

4. Military photography (including the photography of pro- 
jectiles, photographic surveying, and balloon photographs). 

5. Engineering photography. 

6. Medical photography, including photography with the 
X-rays. 

7. Subterranean photography. 

8. Meteorological photography. (Clouds, lightning, etc.). 

g. Spectroscopic photography. 

10. Instantaneous photography applied to the movements of 
animals, and to the phenomena of rapid movement, etc. 

11. Composite photography. 

12. Geological photography. 

13. Metallurgical photography. 

In the section of Photography as a Science, will be included ex- 
amples of results obtained by different experimenters in carrying 
out scientific investigations connected with photography, e.g., 
examples illustrative of chemical and physical processes and in- 
vestigations bearing on photography; experimental plates and 
apparatus employed in devising the various systems of plate 
speed measurement; a similar collection with reference to the 
production of orthochromatic plates, etc. 

The committee request that the possessors of any object of 
interest coming under this heading will communicate with them. 
There will be no charge made for exhibits in this section, and 
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the committee are prepared to pay all expenses of carriage on 
objects accepted by them for exhibition. 

It will be seen that the charges to exhibitors are of a very 
moderate character, being fixed solely with the view to defray- 
ing necessary expenses of organization; the exhibition being 
conducted solely with the idea to the advancement of pho- 
tography. 

Everyone at all interested in the delightful art should aid in 
making this international exhibition the largest and most com- 
plete of its kind that has ever been held. 

As the exhibition does not open until next spring, our readers 
will have ample time to avail themselves of the opportunity of 
contributing to the grand enterprise of the Royal Society, and 
make a creditable display for our country. 

American exhibitors have always met with kind reception in 
England, and have received commendation for the merits of 
their displays. 

The Society is especially anxious for exhibits of interest, his- 
torically and scientifically. 


Mr. R. Child Bayley, the assistant secretary, has kindly sent 
us a number of prospectuses, and directions and exhibits, which 
we will be pleased to forward to any desiring them. 

All communications should be addressed as follows: The Sec- 


retary, Royal Photographic Society, 12 Hanover Square, Lon- 
don, W., England. 


The usefulness of the Ray Filter is never more clearly apparent than in 
photographing autumn landscapes. Every disciple of the camera has 
doubtless had the disappointment of selecting a particularly charming bit 
of scenery which, in itself, might not be particularly attractive, but to 
which the tints of the autumn leaves have added an irresistible charm, 
and when the exposed plates are developed, finding that all the life of the 
original was lost, owing to the lack of proper preservation of color values, 
halation in the distance, and over-exposure of the sky. The use of the 
Bichromate of Potash Ray Filter will obviate these difficulties and render 
the same contrast in the negative as is observable in the original land- 
scape. 
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P. A. OF P. 
Altoona, Pa., September 2d, 1897. 

THE Executive Board of the P. A. of P. in session. Members 
present, G. Taylor Griffin, E. E. Seavey, E. H. Newell, W. I. 
Goldman, and T. B. Clark. The following changes were made 
from last year. It was decided to hold the next annual meeting 
on February 23d, 24th, and 25th, 1808. 

The Board then took up the matter of hall for place of next 
meeting, and this is where the Board found a very unexpected 
disappointment. The City of Altoona offered no facilities in the 
matter of hall. Thereupon the Board was compelled to change 
the place of meeting, with much regret. The City of Johnstown 
was suggested, whereupon the Board adjourned to Johnstown, 
after a canvass of the city. 

The Board encountered more difficulties of like character. A 
proposition was made to come to Bellefonte, and after a short 
delay in the matter it was decided to meet at Bellefonte. The 
large and spacious Armory of Company B, Fifth Regiment, 
N. G. P., was secured. Much credit is due Mr. H. B. Shaeffer, 


of Bellefonte, for his active interest and co-operation in securing 
this large and commodious hall, heat and rent free to the Asso- 
ciation. 


Bellefonte is one of the noted inland towns of this State. Pic- 
turesque in its location, nestling at the base of the Alleghanies, 
it is appropriately named the “ Mountain City,’”’ and like classic 
Rome is built on “ seven hills.” It is famous for the homes of 
Governors Curtin, Beaver, and Hastings. It has a wonderful 
spring, from which it derived its name, Bellefonte (Beautiful 
Fount). 

In conclusion, let me say that this meeting place will be most 
interesting, and the Association will reap the benefit—financially 
—by the change. 

The prize list is as follows: 

Special Class.—To photographers outside the State of Penn- 
sylvania. One portrait only. No restrictions to size. First, 
gold medal; second, silver medal. 
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Grand Prize.—Six portraits only, sixteen inches or larger. 


Class A.—Six portraits only, thirteen inches or larger. First, 
gold medal; second, silver medal; third, bronze medal. 

Class B.—Six portraits only, thirteen inches or larger. First, 
gold medal; second, silver medal; third, bronze medal. Open to 
towns of fifteen thousand or under. 

Class C.—Twelve portraits only. No restrictions as to size. 
First, silver medal; second, bronze medal; third, diploma. Open 
to towns of five thousand or under. 

Class D.—Interiors or exteriors. No restrictions to size. 
Eight pictures only. First, silver medal; second, bronze medal; 
third, diploma. 

Class E.—Commercial. Eight pictures only, nine inches or 
larger. First, silver medal; second, bronze medal; third, diploma. 

Class F.—Amateur class, open to the world. Six pictures 
only, 4x5 or larger. First, silver medal; second, bronze medal; 
third, diploma. 

Rules governing the entries will be furnished in due time. 

The Board extends a cordial invitation to photographers, both 
professional and amateur, manufacturers and dealers, one and 
all, to meet with us, and thereby assist in upbuilding and elevat- 


ing our beautiful art to the station to which it rightfully belongs. 


T. B. Ciark, Secretary, Indiana, Pa. 


Bridgeport, Conn., August 26th, 1897. 


Editor “ American Journal of Photography : 

The twentieth Free Art Exhibition will be held in the galleries of the 
Bridgport (Conn.) Public Library from October 16th to November 27th, 
and will include a special section for a display of photographs taken by 
cyclists awheel. 

Contributions of photographs framed, or simply mounted, are asked 
from all wheelmen. Exhibits will be returned promptly without ex- 
pense to the exhibitor. Address W. J. Hills, Superintendent. 
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SOME OBSCURE PHOTOGRAPHIC PHENOMENA. 
(Continued from last tissue.) 

A PIECE of polished zinc was coated with copal varnish 

with the object of ascertaining whether the action would 
take place through such a medium, and in case it did, as it 
was thought at the time, of demonstrating that the action 
could not arise from metal vapor. The experiment was quite 
successful; the photographic plate, notwithstanding the varnish, 
was strongly acted on. The experiment was repeated several 
times, and always with the same result; but the pictures seemed 
rather too good, darker than those given by the zinc alone, and 
on trying the copal on plain glass instead of on zinc it proved that 
effects apparently similar to those obtained with zinc were pro- 
duced. What is known as picture copal answers very well for 
these experiments. That prepared by Winsor & Newton has 
been used. This is painted or poured on a clean warm glass plate, 
and allowed to harden completely, The plate can then be used 
in the same way as the zinc plates. If a photographic plate be 
laid on the hardened varnish for two to seven days, a picture of 
the varnish, showing the streaks it happens to have dried in, is 
produced. If screens be interposed so as to prevent contact be- 
tween the copal and the plate, the action still occurs, and, in fact, 
readily passes down a tube one inch long. Therefore, as with the 
zinc, any figure cut out in an inactive screen is readily produced 
on the photographic plate. Substances which are transparent or 
opaque to the action of the metals seem to act in the same way 
towards copal. It is rather more active than zinc. Glass is per- 
fectly impervious to its action, but celluloid, gutta-percha tissue, 
and gelatine it permeates more readily than zinc does. The ac- 
tivity of the copal varies considerably under different conditions. 
If gum be sprinkled on a glass plate and then fused, it is not so 
active as when picture varnish is used. If the solid gum be dis- 
solved in pure alcohol and ether, and applied to a glass plate as 
before described, it is far more active than after fusion. Heating 
it in a water-bath deprives it of a considerable amount of its ac- 
tivity; but this can be revived by wetting it with ether and allow- 
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ing it again to dry at ordinary temperatures. As with zinc, in- 
crease of temperature increases its activity toa great extent. Ex- 
periments similar to those with zinc were made with copal. A 
coated glass was exposed to a heat of about 70 degrees, and a 
similar one was kept at o degree. This one after five hours gave 
only a faint picture, whereas the heated one gave a dark picture, 
and a considerable amount of action took place even through the 
cardboard screen. Many other bodies of the same nature as copal 
act in the same way. This has been proved to be the case with 
Damar and with Canada balsam, but copal seems to be the best 
representative of the class. Certain gums, such as gum arabic, 
gum senegal, have not the property of acting in this way. There 
are, however, a large number of bodies which have the power of 
acting in a manner similar to the copal; one of these is wood, and 
it possesses a very considerable amount of activity. Any ordin- 
ary smooth piece of wood laid on a photographic plate will act like 
zinc in impressing its picture on the plate. 

A section of a young larch tree gave a good picture, showing 
clearly the different rings and the layer of bark, which was the 
darkest part of the picture. The same section, when a film of 
gelatine was interposed between it and the plate, still gave a good 
picture. Wood which is thoroughly dried and hardened is also 
able to act in the same way. 

A piece of mahogany 3.5mm. thick, which had been in this 
form for at least thirty-five years and been carefully pre- 
served in a dark cupboard, gave after a week’s exposure a good 
picture, and the bottom of an_old cigar-box acted equally well. 
Bodies such as straw, hay, bamboo, oiled silk, and, no doubt, 
many others, act in the same way. If wood, however, be painted 
with melted paraffin, it is no longer active. Ordinary charcoal 
also depicts itself on a photographic plate, but if it be heated for 
some hours in a covered crucible it loses this property. An or- 
dinary piece of wood, if it be charred on one side by heating it 
with a Bunsen lamp, becomes remarkably active, as shown by 
placing it behind a screen with a pattern cut out. The action 
passes readily through different media, such as gelatine tracing- 
paper, etc., vegetable parchment, etc., and the structure of the 
charcoal is shown, when the action has taken place, even through 
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a sheet of vegetable parchment. Coal and coke, sulphur, sugar, 
on the other hand, exert no action of this kind. When trying 
whether a copy of a lithographic picture could be obtained by 
placing behind it a plate of zinc, some curious results occurred. 
It would seem that printer’s ink in most cases is not capable of 
acting, like copal, on a photographic plate, but that there are 
many cases in which it is a remarkably active substance. Spec- 
ially so is the ink used in printing many of the newspapers. The 
“Westminster Gazette,” for instance, is printed with an ink 
which very readily acts on a photographic plate. A portion of 
this paper with printing on only one side, laid with the blank side 
on the photographic plate, in a few days gives a remarkably black 
and distinct picture. If there be printing on both sides, then two 
pictures are obtained, the darker printing becoming most evi- 
dent on whichever side it may be. Interpose a sheet, for in- 
stance, of gold-beater’s skin, and still the picture is obtained. 
The “ Standard ” and “ Daily Graphic ”’ are also very active, and 
the * Times” only a little less so. The “ Evening News” is 
only slightly active, and the “ Morning Post,’ “ Pall Mall,” 
“ Echo,” and “ Daily News” have not the property of acting in 
this way; at least, those copies experimented with had not. An 
admission ticket to the Society of Arts laid on a photographic 
plate, the ink away from the plate, also gave a very distinct 
picture. 

Another singular case of an action of this kind was met with 
when experimenting with the uranium salts. Not having a suffi- 
cient number of small clear glass bottles for a certain set of ex- 
periments, one of the compounds, the black oxide, was placed 
in a pill-box, believing that the action of the uranium would take 
place through the bottom of the box, and on developing the 
plate a dark circular space where it had stood was visible. The 
experiment was therefore considered very satisfactory, and, with 
different salts and for different objects, it was several times re- 
peated. Ultimately it was forced upon one that the uranium 
salts acted more strongly when in pill-boxes than in any other 
way, and on placing a pill-box without any uranium salt in it on 
a photographic salt it was found that action had occurred, as 
shown by the dark circular space produced. 

The experiment was repeated over and over again, with the 
result that most pill-boxes have the power of acting on a photo- 
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graphic plate. Both new and old pill-boxes from different 
sources were experimented with, and almost all of them found 
to be active. There are, however, exceptions, and these, it was 
noticed, were always the more expensive and elaborate boxes. 
On examining the structure of a pill-box it was found that it is 
usually made of what is known as strawboard, covered with a 
thin white paper; on separately testing these two materials it was 
apparent that the white paper was without action on the plate, 
and that the strawboard was very active, and produced exactly 
similar effects to those produced by the active pill-boxes. The 
inactive ones proved to be made of white cardboard, which is not 
an active substance. Samples of strawboard from several dif- 
ferent sources have been tried, and all found to be active, and 
when separated from the photographic plate by means of screens, 
like the copal and the zinc, it gives a clear action. Different sub- 
stances of a like nature have been tried, such as brown paper, 
etc. Some of them are more or less active, but none more so 
than common strawboard. Mr. Bevan was good enough to ex- 
amine a piece of this active strawboard, but was unable to find 
any material other than straw present. Writing paper, and, as 
mentioned before, white cardboard, have not this power of act- 
ing on a photographic plate, but many kinds of brown paper, 
and, no doubt, many other bodies, have the property. Many of 
the boxes in which photographic plates are packed are made of 
strawboard, but as the action does not pass through glass the 
plates are but little or not at all acted upon; but if a plate be laid 
face upwards in one of these boxes and left there for a week, it 
will be very appreciably affected. If a small piece of glass be 
laid on the plate it protects the film beneath, and shows clearly 
the amount of action which has occurred. If a box of this kind 
be painted inside with melted paraffin, this action does not take 
place. It happened that a few months before making the above 
experiments others were in progress in which black net was 
placed on a photographic plate simply to show clearly whether 
the plate had been acted on, and continually a reversed picture 
was obtained; this at the time could not be accounted for, but 
now the experiment was made of simply placing the black net 
on the photographic plate and leaving it there for some days; 
then, on development, a clear picture of the net was produced. 
The action is due to some material in the black dye, for white 
net does not act in the same way. 
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The action of the vapor from a few liquids on a sensitive plate 
has been tried. The plate was placed about half an inch above 
the liquid, and a screen, with holes cut in it, was fastened against 
the plate. Methylated spirit acted slightly on the plate; pure 
alcohol and ether had no action; benzene, coal-tar, crude wood 
spirit and linseed oil, also had no action, but turpentine and oil 
of cloves produced a slight amount of action. 

Such, in outline, is an account of the experiments which have 
already been made on this subject. One point has led on to 
another, and some of the results were so unexpected that the 
experiments had to be repeated many times before full credence 
could be given to them. On the present occasion it is desired 
to do little more than record facts; further experiments, it is 
hoped, may lead to explanations not now evident. The supposi- 
tion that all these active substances, the metals as well as organic 
bodies, give off a vapor capable of acting on a photographic plate, 
naturally suggests itself, and that copal does give off a vapor 
which, directly or indirectly, is active, there can be no doubt. At 
the same time, it is at least difficult to suppose that the activity of 
such a body as strawboard should, after the treatment it has un- 
dergone, give off, at ordinary temperatures, sufficient vapor to 
produce the effects described, and the same applies to old dry 
wood, etc. Still more interest attaches to the action of the meals. 
Do they emit a vapor so delicate in constitution, and in such 
a quantity, that it can readily permeate celluloid, gelatine, etc., 
and produce a picture of the surface from whence it came, or is 
it a form of energy (possibly what has been called dark light) 
that these bodies emit? Zinc kept and polished in the dark loses 
none of its activity. An experiment has been made with the 
object of reflecting the zinc action from glass. This did not suc- 
ceed. Whether this arose from the glass not being capable of 
effecting such a reflection, or whether a fortnight was not suffi- 
cient time to produce in this way a visible effect, is not known, 
but the experiment is being repeated. 

A photographic plate, suspended film upwards, over a copal 
plate, was acted on round the edges in the way one would imag- 
ine a vapor to act. A similar experiment is being made over a 
zine plate. The action of glass proves that there is at least a 
marked difference between the action exerted by metallic uran- 
ium and that by zinc and other metals. 
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It should be stated that it is only the most sensitive photo- 
graphic plates which, without extremely long exposures, give the 
results described. The Mawson plate has generally been used 
in the foregoing experiments, but the Ilford special rapid plate 
acts equally well, and Edwards’s isochromatic snap-shot plates 
are peculiarly sensitive to the action of the uranium salts. 
Lumiere’s extra rapid are not so sensitive as the Mawson and 
Ilford plates, and still less sensitive are the same firm’s plates for 
yellow and green, and for red and yellow. Other sensitive plates 
have not been experimented with. 


INTENSIFICATION SCREENS FOR X-RAYS. 

Starting with the assumption that the Roentgen rays do not act directly 
on the bromide of silver, but must first be converted by the gelatine or 
the glass into fluorescent light in order to be photographically active, it 
naturally follows that an intensification of the photographic action must 
ensue if the rays are converted into fluorescent light immediately in con- 
tact with the film. This was proved in April, 1896, by placing a screen of 
paper covered with platino-cyanide of barium in contact with the film. 
Although this action was recognized, yet it has found but little use in 
practice, but now such screens can be obtained commercially. One disad- 
vantage of these screens is in the granularity of the film, since the platino- 
cyanide of barium only fluoresces when it has a particular crystalline form. 
The chemical factory of C. A. Kahlbaum, of Berlin, has now placed 
screens very evenly and thinly coated with a fine-grained platino-cyanide, 
which give excellent results, but, of course, the platinum salt is still very 
high in price. 

It is, therefore, advisable to try and find a cheaper material which shall 
be equal to platino-cyanide. Edison was the first to suggest a cheaper 
salt, the calcium tungstate, and in its native form of Scheelite it is an 
approximate substitute for the platino-cyanide. The Allgemeine Electrici- 
tats Gesellschaft, of Berlin, have placed on the market a screen prepared 
with this salt, and although the fluorescence of this screen is less than that 
of the other visually, it still increases the photographic action, and, since 
it fluoresces with a bluish-white light, ordinary dry plates may be used 
with it, whilst for the platino-cyanide, which fluoresces with a yellowish- 
green color, erythrosine silver plates must be used. The grain of the 
tungstate screen is very prominent. 

Lately Kahlbaum & Co. have introduced a tungstate screen, which not 
only possesses far greater fluorescent properties than the old form, but 
possesses scarcely any grain, an important point as regards the definition 
of the image.—“ British Journal of Photography.” 
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SOME RECENT X-RAY INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. A. A. CAMPBELL SWINTON, in an interesting paper on the above 
subject, read before the London Camera Club, in speaking of the practi- 
cal application of the X-rays to surgical and other purposes, emphasizes 
the great advantage derived from using large electrical power by means 
of a mercury contact-breaker, the chief advantage of which is that one is 
enabled to make and break contact very quickly, securing more energy 
in the secondary coil than by the ordinary arrangement. The writer 
deplores the fact that no improvement has been made in special X-ray 
plates. Those claiming superiority for sensitiveness to the rays are not a 
bit better than ordinary plates. 

Various people have experimented with fluorescent substances used as 
a screen placed in contact with the photographic film, or mixed with the 
sensitive emulsion. These arrangements, however, have one fatal dis- 
advantage: the exposure is undoubtedly reduced to a considerable ex- 
tent, but the picture is largely destroyed by reason of the great granu- 
larity which is produced, and by the loss of the marvellous definition 
which is secured by the use of the focus tube. Very little of the energy 
of the X-rays is absorbed by a single thickness of film, and, of course, if 
the film does not absorb the energy, it is quite obvious that the energy is 
not being utilized to the best advantage. 

The now generally accepted theory with regard to the origin of the 
X-rays is this: The rays which proceed from the cathode consist of par- 
ticles of the residual gas in the tube, which, being similarly electrified to 
the cathode with which they are in contact, are repelled at a great velocity 
—about half the velocity of light—rectilinearly and at right-angles to the 
surface of the cathode; and these particles of gas, hitting the anti-cathode, 
give rise to non-periodic shocks in the ether, which shocks are X-rays. 
That is the most approved theory of the X-rays, and is due to Sir Gabriel 
Stokes, than whom no more competent authority could be found. There 
are several difficulties with regard to the theory of the X-rays, one of 
them being that the rays are not propagated from the surface of the anti- 
cathode exactly in the same way as light is propagated. Sir Gabriel 
Stokes has brought forward this idea of a shock to the ether as a theory 
that will account for everything. 

It has been supposed that the cone of cathode rays is solid, but Mr. 
Swinton showed that the energy of the discharge is not uniform through- 
out the section of the cone, but is confined almost entirely to the outer 
surface. When a carbon surface is placed for the cathode rays to focus 
upon, and we have the means of adjusting the carbon at any desired dis- 
tance from the cathode, we are enabled to investigate the section of the 
cone of cathode rays at different points, and to determine that this cone, 
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so far as its energy is concerned, is hollow. The writer further found 
that the cathode rays cross at the focus instead of diverging, and at a 
fairly high vacuum they come entirely from the centre, so that it is a 
mistake to employ large cathodes. 

Mr. Swinton tried a number of experiments with different kinds of 
tubes, and sought to arrive at some way of regulating the tube to main- 
tain exactly the right vacuum, the platinum having a tendency to occlude 
the residual gas, and eventually the resistance becoming so high that it is 
impossible to get any charge through at all. 

Among other things, he ascertained that the effect of suitably placing 
a powerful magnet near the tube was to enormously decrease the resis- 
tance, the alternative spark being reduced from 1% inches to about % of 
an inch; besides the rays are focussed so that the glass becomes red-hot 
and cracks, unless the current is switched off immediately. 

Mr. Swinton devised a tube in which the rays were not received upon 
the glass, but upon an inclined plate of platinum, just as they are in the 
focus tube, only employing a flat cathode, relying on the magnet to focus 
the rays upon the platinum. 

With such a tube, increasing the power of the magnet has the same 
effect as decreasing the vacuum, and vice versa, but in practice he finds 
this form of control is not very easy to manage, and has made other 
forms of adjustable tubes which work much better. 

Though there is a necessity for the best results to use high electrical 
power, it will be found that the tubes do not survive the strain. To ob- 
viate the difficulty modified forms of tubes are had recourse to. 

Mr. Swinton showed a tube, in which the platinum is mounted on a 
block of aluminum about an inch in diameter and quarter of an inch 
thick. The specific heat of aluminum being very high, and its mass and 
radiating surface considerable, it will absorb the heat for a long time, and 
prevent the platinum from getting too hot, so that the resistance of the 
tube is not varied to any great extent. 

A large number of experiments were tried with djfferent materials for 
the anti-cathode, including platinum, copper, iron, bismuth, carbon, alum- 
inum, and silver, and the interesting fact was discovered that so far as the 
penetrative value of the X-rays produced is concerned, it does not mat- 
ter what the material is, but as regards brightness of the screen, the 
quantity of the X-rays, as distinct from their penetrative value, it matters 
very considerably, platinum being the best of materials in this respect. 
As regards the sizes of the cathodes, tubes with very small cathodes 
require much lower exhaustion, in order to arrive at any particular pene- 
trative value of the rays, than tubes with large cathodes. 

The nearer the anti-cathode is to the cathode, the more penetrative are 
the rays, and with this tube the rays may be made of any desired penetra- 
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tive value, within limits without altering the vacuum, and of course it 
allows the adjustment to suit the vacuum existing in the tube. 

Mr. Swinton has recently described (see “ Nature,” May 27th, 1897) an 
improved form of adjustable tube in which the adjustment is effected by 
slightly altering the position of the cathode relatively to the glass walls 
of the bulb. The cathode is arranged upon a sliding support, so that it 
can be moved to the extent of about .3 inch in and out of a conical tubu- 
lar neck blown on one end of the bulb, and by simply altering its posi- 
tion between its extreme limits of travel every grade of penetrative value 
tube has other practical advantages over those described above. 

Mr. Swinton replied to some of the remarks made in the course of the 
brief discussion. He said most of his recent experiments had been made 
is readily obtained. The point of origin of the X-rays is fixed, and this 
with a fluorescent screen, and not with photography, and he had found 
that the greater the power that was applied the brighter did the screen 
become, and the results were altogether better. He used a 10-inch coil, 
and by putting a mercury contact-breaker on to it the primary power 
used was about 12 volts, 15 amperes, and it produced better results than a 
smaller coil. 

He thought the penetrative value, but not the quantity of the X-rays, 
depended on the potential. He had never tried fluorescent anti-cathodes, 
but found sometime ago that phosphorescent anti-cathodes did not give 
a good result. The screen he used was sold as a barium platino-cyanide 
screen. He had certainly found that increasing the power improved the 
results, but the improvement was not proportional to the increase of pow- 
er. With regard to the possibility of taking radiographs with short ex- 
posures, he had intended to have mentioned that he had with him a series 
of photographs of a frog’s leg, taken by Dr. McIntyre with a kinemato- 
graph. He did not know exactly how this was done, but Dr. McIntyre 
had taken radiographs of the hand with a single break of the contact- 
breaker, which must be measured in millionths of a second, and he was 
no doubt working with the idea of showing the human form, in the kine- 
tescope, as a skeleton walking about. With reference to the chairman’s 
question as to the adjustment of the tubes for half-hour exposures, Mr. 
Swinton thought the reply was that half-hour exposures were unnecessary. 
He had made radiographs of all portions of the human body, and thought 
he had never given an exposure of more than about ten minutes. The 
tube could not be adjusted while the exposure was in progress, but must 
be set to give an average result throughout the whole period, so as to 
be, perhaps, a little too high to begin with, and a little too low at the 
end. He had observed the difficulty of getting defined pictures of bones 
through great thicknesses of flesh, and it was apparently due to some 
form of diffusion in the flesh. In doing the spine or ribs the bone was a 
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very small proportion of the total density; it was a matter of getting the 
tube to exactly the right condition, and the object of the adjustable tubes 
was to facilitate the obtaining of the necessary condition. There was no 
doubt that the X-rays had considerable effect in some cases upon per- 
sons’ skins, and he had recently been in communication with a gentle- 
man who had had his head radiographed in his laboratory, and who 
alleged that he had now become entirely bald on one side of the head, 
and that he had nearly lost the use of one eye and one ear. These severe 
effects, however, appeared to depend upon personal idiosyncrasy, and 
neither he nor any of his assistants had experienced them. 


NOTES. 


H. Vollenbruch suggests a modification of Eder’s ammonia silver oxide 
method for the preparation of orthochromatic dry plates. 


Water,... 
Heinrich’s soft gelatine, . 
Bromide of Ammonium, . 


Oxymethyl] sulphovinate of soda, . 
Iodide of potassium solution (1 : water), .............. 


Silver nitrate, . . 
IS cc esr nedvnndenasdencsiuaansiaeciasead 1,200 ¢.c. 

Add ammonia drop by drop until the precipitate first formed is redis- 
solved. 

The gelatine solution is warmed up to 60 degrees C., and mixed with 
the warm silver solution and allowed to digest in a warm water bath for 
an hour, at the end of which time the water should not be less than 48 
degrees C. 

The Emulsion is put in a clean porcelain dish and allowed to set ; 
broken up into small fragments which are washed in a canvas bag in the 
usual manner, melted and separated from any sediment found at the 
bottom of the tall glass in which it has been allowed to cool. 

Next soak 240 gr. of soft and 50 gr. hard gelatine in two or three 
changes of distilled water for half an hour ; press it well from the water 
and add to the bromide of silver solution ; re-melt and bring the bulk up 
to 4% litres of emulsion ; filter and put in an ice chest for two days to 
ripen. 

Re-melt and add 80 c.c. of the coloring solution VI. (see Eder’s 
formulz) ; filter, and the emulsion is ready for flowing upon the plates. 

The plates so prepared are not extremely sensitive but render color 
values excellently. 
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THE TRANSMISSION OF LIGHT THROUGH SPACE. 


An experiment has recently been made in America by Francke L. 
Woodward, which, if confirmed by other experimenters, will revolutionize 
all our ideas of the transmission of light through space. Woodward's 
experiment seems to indicate that light in its ordinary terrestrial form 
cannot be transmitted through a vacuum. An exhausted glass bulb was 
covered with black paper in which three circular openings were cut, two 
at opposite ends of a diameter, and the third one at one end of a diameter 
at right angles to the first. A beam of limelight was sent across the 
vacuum bulb through the first two openings. On viewing the interior of 
the bulb through the third opening, the beam, in crossing the interior 
vacuum, was almost imperceptible. The intensity of the light issuing 
from the second opening was not one-twentieth of that entering by the 
first opening, and the more perfect the vacuum, the less was the intensity 
of the light issuing from the second opening. If, now, a powerfully ex- 
cited Crookes’ tube is focussed on the bulb when the same experiment 
is performed, it will be found that the beam of light emerging at the 
second opening will have almost the same intensity as when it enters at 
the first. When the experiment was repeated with tubes of different 
degrees of exhaustion, it was found the intensity of the emerging beam 
of light was inversely as the degree of exhaustion, except when the 
Roentgen rays were focussed upon the vacuum tube. Woodward thinks 
that this supports Tesla’s theory that the Roentgen rays consist of a 
stream of material particles capable of passing through the glass walls of 
the bulb. When these particles enter the bulb the transmission of light is 
facilitated. It would follow from this that light can only be transmitted 
when material particles as well as ether are present. Woodward gets over 
the difficulty of transmitting light through empty space, as for example 
from the sun to the earth’s atmosphere, by supposing that the radiant 
energy is projected from the sun in the form of cathode rays which, when 
they impinge against our atmosphere, are converted into ordinary light. 
It must be admitted that we have no right to assume that light as we ex- 
amine it in our laboratories has the same form throughout the presumably 
empty space between the sun and our atmosphere. This altogether un- 
justifiable assumption has hitherto been made by physicists no doubt as 
being the most probable view to adopt ; but in case the Woodward ex- 
periment is confirmed, and a vacuum is proved to be opaque to ordinary 
light, our theories of the transmission of light through space will have to 
be changed. There are astronomical and meteorological phenomena 
which support the theory of the existence of a cathode stream from the 
sun. According to the theory of comets which is now most in favor, tails 
of comets are due to a cathode stream such as Crookes found to proceed 
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from an obstruction placed in the main cathode stream. The aurora 
borealis has also been explained by Birkeland in a very satisfactory way 
on the assumption that it consists of cathode streams in the upper regions 
of the atmosphere, directed and controlled by the earth’s magnetism. 
The cathode ray theory of the transmission of light will have many diffi- 
culties to meet, but it deserves to be thoroughly investigated. It looks as 
if, after all, there may have been more truth in the corpuscular theory of 
Sir Isaac Newton than we have hitherto dreamed of.—‘ Photographic 
News.” 








“LA LUMIERE NOIRE.” 


M. Perrigot, Chef de travaux a la faculté de Science de Lyon, has 
The Journal of the Camera Club’ 


“ec ’ 


contributed to (London), a paper 
on the above subject ; the contribution we extract from the “ Journal.” 

M. Gustave Le Bon has published an article in which he describes 
and discusses the results obtained from experiments made with what he 
calls the “ lumiére noire.” The facts are shortly as follows :— 

He takes an ebonite plate of the thickness of between 0.4 mm. and 0.7 
mm., or let us say of an average of 0.5 mm., and substitutes it in place 
of the ordinary glass of a printing frame. in front of this ebonite plate 
he places certain metallic objects of different form, cut out from a sheet 
of zinc 0.5 mm. in thickness. Behind the ebonite plate he places a slow 
emulsion photographic plate, which has been previously exposed for 
two or three seconds to the light of a candle. He closes the frame care- 
fully, and then exposes it to diffused light for about three hours. On 
developing the plate he sees on its generally fogged surface certain 
much darker images of the form of the metallic objects placed on the 
surface of the ebonite. 

M. Le Bon explains these results by suggesting that the Black Light, 
which is a component part of the incident light, possesses a certain 
amount of energy, which the metal placed on the ebonite plate trans- 
forms in such a manner as to make it pass through the layer of ebonite, 
which is, he says, absolutely opaque to white light. 

We have made these experiments in the same manner recommended, 
and using Lumiére plates, yellow label, have obtained all the results 
above mentioned. But the explanation that M. Le Bon has given is 
obviously incorrect, for one cannot reasonably admit, in spite of his 
statement, that ebonite of the thickness of 0.5 mm. is absolutely opaque 
to white light ; in fact, experience proves the contrary. If we make the 
experiment as mentioned above, but substitute in lieu of the exposed 
plate one of the same make not previously exposed, we obtain an inverse 
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result, the images of the metallic objcts appearing as clear glass on a 
gray background. Here then are two contradictory results : 
in the first case the metallic objects are endowed with the strange 
property of transforming part of the incident white light into black light, 
in the second, on the contrary, if we employ a sensitive plate that has 
not been subjected to any preliminary exposure, this property disappears 
and the ebonite has, apparently, acquired it. 

The theory of M. Le Bon cannot hold good. 

If wé concentrate on the ebonite plate the light from a strong voltaic 
arc, the eye can easily perceive this light through the ebonite; one 
cannot understand why this ebonite plate which is transparent to the 
eye cannot be transparent to the photographic plate. 

We have carried these experiments still farther, and instead of making 
certain parts of the ebonite plate opaque by placing metallic bodies upon 
it, we have, on the contrary, made a portion more transparent by 
cutting on one diagonal a groove 10 mm. broad and 0.2 mm. deep, and 
on the other diagonal have placed an ebonite band of the same dimen- 
sions. After an exposure of three hours to diffused light we have found 
on development a gray band and a dark band, corresponding to the two 
diagonals, on a background of intermediate opacity ; at the point of 
intersection of the two diagonals the opacity is the same as that of the 
background. 

These experiments have been carried out again with a sensitive plate 
that had not been subjected to any preliminary exposure, and the results 
obtained were, as we expected, the exact reverse of those mentioned 
above. 

The black light, if it exists at all, has nothing whatever to do with 
the explanation of these results, which are due purely and simply to the 
transparency of ebonite to white light, and can be explained by the 
well-known phenomenon of the inversion of photographic images, the 
laws of which MM. A. and L. Lumiére explained in a comntunication 
to the “ Société frangaise de Photographie” on the 6th July, 1888, and 
which we mention here in a few lines. 

If we submit a series of gelatino bromide of silver plates of the same 
emulsion to the action, more and more prolonged, of a constant light, 
we find after development that the reduction of the bromide of silver 
at first increases rapidly with the duration of the exposure until it 
attains a maximum, and then diminishes to a certain point, beyond 
which no modification takes place however long the exposure may be. 

We can represent this phenomenon by means of a curve, taking time 
for the abscissa and the opacity of the developed image for the ordinate. 

In very weak opacities the actions are proportional to the duration 
of the exposure, and this action is nil when the time of exposure is nil. 
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The curve should, therefore, start from the point of origin, zero, and pro- 
ceed in a right line from zero to a certain point M,. From this point 
it bends, passing through a maximum M,, corresponding to a duration 
ot exposure represented by OT,=t,. The opacity then diminishes regu- 
larly up to time OT,=1,, beyond which no variation is observable. 
These phenomena are very marked in the case of slow emulsions. 

Let us now return to the facts with which we are dealing. The sensi- 
tive plate having been subjected to a preliminary exposure during the 
time OT’ (i.e. for a time less than OT,) would have on development an 
opacity represented by M’T’. During the subsequent exposure to dif- 
fused light, the metallic objects placed on the ebonite plate do not allow 
any light to pass, and the corresponding portions of the sensitive plate 
retain after development the opacity corresponding to OT’ and repre- 
sented by M’T’; the ebonite, on the other hand, allows the diffused 


Y 











O X 


light to pass, and this light continues to affect the sensitive plate at all 
those portions which are not protected by the metal, and one sees that in 
an exposure sufficiently long, such as OT”, the corresponding opacity in 
the developed image is represented by M”T”, which is inferior to M’T’, 
and consequently that the images of the metal objects stand out black 
upon a gray background. 

Obviously one can in the same manner explain the results obtained 
by diminishing the thickness of the ebonite plate and superposing the 
ebonite band, which acts in the same manner as the metal. 

We come then to the conclusion that the results obtained by M. Le Bon 
are connected with certain phenomena the laws of which are perfectly 
well known. We can explain these results without introducing any such 
agent as the “ black light,” the existence of which still remains obscure 
and problematical. 
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THE JEX BARDWELL HOME. 
(To be built in Detroit, Mich.) 
To the few photographers in this country who do not know Jex Bard- 
well, what he is to photographers and photography, I would say that he 
is an old man, quite unable to take care of himself and his aged wife ; he 


is poor and without a home to shelter his gray head. He is an honorable, 


upright, modest and deserving man. In the past a scientific photo- 


grapher ; a walking encyclopedia of photographic chemistry and formula 
pertaining to our art; and through his expert knowledge became the 
valuable friend to all photographers. And this is the way of it : 

The Cutting Bromide Patent, which had to do with the ambrotype, and 
pertained to the preparation of collodion, was regarded with suspicion by 
many photographers. It was a burden and an injustice to all men using 
collodion in photograph processes. 

In 1867 the first convention of photographers called in America had for 
its object to consider a united action to resist the operation of that patent 
and defeat it. This convention was held at the Cooper Institute in New 
York City, and out of it grew the National Photographers’ Association. 
After a running fight of two or three years, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Washington all taking a hand, without decisive result, up rose, at Detroit, 
Mich., the hero of that patent defeat, Jex Bardwell, who carried in the 
“inside pocket” of his memory the documents which overthrew the 
alleged validity of that patent, thereby saving thousands and thousands of 
dollars to photographers. He was never paid even the usual witness fees. 
“That’s what old Jex Bardwell did for photographers ;” and now, pho- 
tographers, ever appreciative and ready to acknowledge a plucky and un- 
selfish act in their interest, have made a start to pool in their mite to build 
a home for him. 

Let every photographer count himself “a pebble upon the beach” in 
this matter, and send his mite in a sealed envelope, bearing his own name 
and address in ink, and the legend, “ For the Jex Bardwell Home.” If 
he can put a bank-note in, and feel right about it, let him do it. If he 
thinks he can’t quite afford it let him put in a few postage stamps, what 
he would pay for a cigar, a concert ticket, or a game of billiards, and 
send it at once, before there is a chance to forget about it. Enclose this 
envelope in arother and direct to this magazine. 

Let us make this old man and his good wife happy. It will cost us 
nothing to speak of, and it will warm his old heart to feel that thousands 
of friends from every end of the country have thought of his comfort and 
“ seen to it.” 

There is a church at Wethersfield, Conn., built of onions—that is, con- 


tributions of onions. I read about it when a boy, and it lived in my mind 
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until I was a grown man, and when I came to see it I was almost dis- 
appointed that onions, built up in mortar, did not form its walls. A house 
built, at least in part, with postage stamps would be quite a novelty, and 
the photograph boys of this country are the lads to do it. 

Now, speaking direct to the boys, after you have mailed your “ stamps” 
a sense of quiet happiness will pervade your heart, and you will find that 
a good-natured act is its own reward. 

I have sent in my own little budget and feel reasonably content with 
myself. That little parcel wants company; don’t let it get lonesome,boys. 
Just notice how much better you will sleep after it. When you can feel 
that in that house your contribution paid for a shelf in the pantry, a 
shingle in the roof, a glass in a window, or some nails to hold parts to- 
gether, you may pat yourself upon the back and call yourself a good 
fellow. 

The envelopes you send your offerings in will all be carefully kept and 
turned over to Jex, and the photograph boys of Detroit will club together 
and help him paper his best room with them. 

To all my friends who are in sympathy with me, and all those with 
whom I am not acquainted, but would be glad to be, let this letter be an 
introduction, and believe me, 

Yours truly,, 


James F. Ryper. 


The up-to-date photographer is not content with the old styles of 
stereotyped illumination, but must needs place his model in all sorts of 
positions for lighting. The introduction of the slant light has found 
much favor with those who accommodate the leading taste in methods 
of illumination and we have seen some charming results therewith. 
Mr. Conrad Ripple, of Sunbury, Pa., sends us a number of beautiful ex- 
amples of his work which display taste and sentiment in posing and an 
artistic feeling for effective lighting of the head. We give a sketch of 
his light which he has kindly furnished. 
























Slant Light. 
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SLANT LIGHT. 
CONRAD RIPPLE, SUNBURY, PA. 


The following interview with Mr. Pire MacDonald, which appeared in 
the Albany, New York, “ Argus,” of September 12th, should set every 
photographer to thinking, coming, as it does, from a man who is so 
thoroughly in touch with every advance in photographic matters. 

““ What is to your mind the most interesting topic of the day ?—I mean 
to the amateur.” 

Please don’t make that distinction. When it is a question of interesting 
topics, the amateur and professional should be equally interested in every- 
thing photographic, and they are. It seems to me, that ortho-chromatic 
photography is the most interesting problem we have ever had to tackle, 
and to-day it is being worked on to a greater or less extent by all photo- 
graphers, high and low, amateur and professional. You know, of course, 
that in the ordinary dry plate, the blue and violet rays have a propor- 
tionately greater actinic than those from the other end of the spectrum— 
the greens, yellows and reds (actinism is defined by Webster as a property 
in the solar rays, which produces chemical changes as in photography) 
and as a consequence, when an exposure is made of a subject having 
a greater range of colors. such as, for example, the ordinary landscape, 
the blues in the sky are exposed so rapidly that they are overdone when 


sufficient exposure is given to get the detail in the greens and yellows. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





BARGAIN LIST.—OOTOBER, 1897. 


PORTRAIT CAMERAS. 
[For Lenses see Special List. ] 


1—11x14 Scovill Port. Camera, 
Bonanza holder, 

1—11x14 Anthony Port. Camera, 
Benster holder, 


i—14x17 D.S.B. PortraitCamera, 40 00 


i—5x8 Wet Plate Stereo. Camera, 
3 holders, 


VIEW CAMERAS. 


i—6%x8¥% Eastman R. B. 
Camera, 6 Holders, Case and 
Tripod, oe ee 

1i—8x1o Scovill Rev. Back 


25 00 


Camera and Steinheil Lens, 30 00 


1—6%x8¥% Blair Rev. Back 
Camera, Beck lens, 6 holders 
and tripod . 

1—5x7 Ideal, 2 extra holders and 


special case, . . 19 


i—22x28 American Opt. Co. View 


Camera... se 9 


I—1I1xI4 Flammang R. B. Cam- 
era, 4 holders, tripod, Eury- 
scope lens. Prosch shutter, 

1 —5x8 Blair Lucidograph, 

1—4x5 New Model, 

i—8x1to Blair, Rev. Back, good 
order, 

1—5x8 Wet Plate Stereo Camera, 
1 pair Darlot lenses, 1 5x8 
Darlot lenses, 

1—4 x 5 New Model Outfit, 

1—6%x8% Novelette Camera, two 
(2) extra Holders, Beck R, R. 
Lens, Canvas Case, in good 
condition. Cost $107.00. Will 
sell for 

I—5x8 Genessee Outfit, 3 extra 
holders 

6—5 Scovill light-weight film 
holders, each 

1—Takiv Magazine Camera, 

1—Peep-a-Boo Camera, .... 

1—5x8 Blair Camera, with 6% x8% 
extension and 12 holders, . 

I—6%x8% View and 2 holders . 

1—5x8 New Model Camera, 

1—5x8 Blair Single Swing View 


35 00 


oo 


- 100 00 


2 50 


25 00 


8 00 


Ia 00 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1—6% x8% American 
Co.’s View Camera, 

1—5x8 Boston Rev. Back Camera, 
new, with Orthoscope lens, . 

1—Student Camera, complete. . 


Optical 


HAND CAMERAS. 


1—Night Hawk Camera, ‘ 

I—5x7 Folding Premo, R R lens, 

1—4x5 Waterbury Detective Cam- 
era, 3 holders, 

1—No. 1 Kodak, 


| I—5x7 Folding Kodak, new, . 


t—4x5 Turnover Detective, new, 


| 1—6%x8% Premo Sr, no lens. 


ACCESSORIES. 


1—Air Brush and Pump... . 
1—Case for Sliding Tripod. . . 


| 1—4x5 Roll Holder for Hawk Eye 


6—Scovill Light-weight Holders, 
each, 
1—Photoscript, 


3—Cross Collodion Filters, . each 


| I—11x14 Glass Bath, 
| 2—10x12 Printing Frames, eah 


| 2—14x17 
oO | 


“e 


“¢ 
1—Eastman 4 fold tripod, 


| 1—Pair large Beam Scales, 14 in., 





I—4%x5% Eastman Roll Holder, 
6—5x8 Scovill Film Holders, 
1—6x8 Cloud Vignetting Ground, 
I—906, 8x14, Ground. 
1—5x6 Burlap Ground 
1—Anthony’s Electric Retoucher, 
3%x4% Washing Boxes, each, 
2—Large Oak Show Frames, each 
1—Cooper Enlarging Bromide 
Lantern, 5% in. condenser . 
{—I5-in. Improved Eureka Bur- 
nisher 
1—Acme Print Trimmer, new, 
1—Baldwin Print Cutter, new, 
Lot of Picture Mats. Write for 
particulars. 
I—18x22 Printing Frame, 
1—8x1o Printing Frame,. .. . 
1—14x17 Adaptable Washing Box 
2—6x8 Children’s Backgrounds, 


1—Wall Accessory, 

1—Daisy Foreground,..... 

1—Seavey Swiss Cottage. .. . 

1—Osborne’s Rock Accessory, . 

1—Osborne’s Pillar Accessory. . 

Lot of second-hand backgrounds, 
8x10 and 6x8, $3.00 to $6.00; 
write for particulars. 


28 


- $15 90 


00 
I 50 


3 
24 


45 
10 
28 


88888 88 


18 
I 


aS8ncossss 888 


868 8 8688888 


2 50 
40 
4 5° 





il ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Peerless Varnish Pots,each. . .$ 49, I—11x1I4 Francais Lens, . 
I—4%x5% Negative Box... . 35 | 1—%-Size Portrait Lens, . . 
1—Walmsley Reversible Finder. 2 50 1—4 Voigtlander Lens, 

1—Card-size Burnisher. . . . . 300) I—16x20 Darlot W.A.. . 35 
1—6%x8% Gundlach and Shutter, 45 00 
. 1—Extra 4x4 Harrison Portrait. 20 00 

Bargains in Lenses. —% HBeed flees... . 

1—14x17 Voigtlander. . . . . 60 1—%-Size Dallmeyer lens for 
1—4x4 Rutger Portrait ... . 18 cabinets, .. . 2 a 

1—Globe Lens. . ...... 10 I—5x7 Euryscope Lens, " Prosch 
1 Set 1xg Gem Lenses ... . 15 Shutter; list $50.00,. . . . 30 
1—11x14 Rapid Rect. Lens, . . 20 I—5x8 Gundlach Star Lens, .. 12 
1—Imitation oouws Lens, size i—5x8 Darlot R. H. Lens, . . . 15 
3% x4 . 6 2—4x5 Darlot R. H. Lens, each 8 
1—No. | Gray’ s Extreme Angle I—I0x1I2 Blair Orthographic,. . 18 
Periscope Lens; list $24.00, . 16 1—6%4x8% Wide Angle — 8 
I—g in. focus Ross Portable Sym- 1—%4 GemLens, .......- I 
metrical; list $46.00,. . . . 30 00 !—4-4 Jamin Globe Lens, +2 + 12 
1—8x10 LeClaire Lens, . . . . 1000  I!— Holmes, Booth & Hayden, 4 
1—4x§ Bausch & Lomb Shutter,. 8 00 1!—8x!Io Portrait Orthoscope, . . 25 
1—4x5 Gundlach R. R. Star,. . 5 50), !—% Size PortraitLens... . 3 


s88sssssss 8 8 


°° 
oOo 


— x 


Terms: Net Cash. Lenses will be sent with privilege of trial. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





Blair's Ink Making Security Fountain Pens. 


SH NS ERIN a 
ep ara PEN CAP 


2/3 OF FULL SIZE OPEN. 
Produce their own ink by merely filling the holders with water which turns into a permanent 
black, violet or scarlet copying ink, enabling the owner to produce the right ink at any time 


place. The ink making quality will last one year and can be renewed at a trifling cost. Saving 
the price of the pen in a few months, 


They cannot leak. 

No weak internal mechanism. Regular shape 14 carat Gold Pens. 
Upper feed-bars on long point pens. Under feed bars on short point. 
They cost no more, even considerably less than the old makes. 

More than 12,000 sold in six weeks. 

To give our readers this Absolutely Perfect Fountain Pen at a moderate price, we have made 
an arrangement with Blair's Fountain Pen Co., of New York, to furnish our subscribers thei! 
Security Fountain Pens at the following low PRICES 

No. 1 Gold Pen, fine point, at $1.75. No. 2 Gold Pen, fine or stub point, $2.00. 
No. 3 Gold Pen, fine or stub point, $2,50. No. 4 Gold Pen, fine or stub point, $3.00. 
Handsomely Chased and Gold Mounted, 75 cents extra. To insure getting these Pens 


prices named, orders for them should be sent direct to this office with the price of the pen desired 
Should you wish to have them insured against loss iu the mails, send eight cents extra. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 1030 Arch St., Phila. 
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A BARGAIN. 


FOR ‘SALE.—A Rockford Air Brush 
in perfect order, Used but a very 
short time. A bargain. Address 


T. STEWART, 
1101 Race Street, Phila, Pa. 


‘THE RHOADS Photograph Gallery, | 


1800 Frankford Avenue, is for sale. 


complete. North top and side light. 
Building three stories, all devoted to the 
business. Location good. Rent, $55.00. 
Lease to suit. Price, complete, $1200.00. 
A rare chance for an enterprising man. 
W. M. RHOADS, 
For Estate of W. H. Rhoads. 





“THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER,” 
By Dr. ELLERSLIE WALLACE. 
Cloth bound, $1.00. 

A limited supply of this standard work, 
written by a practical worker in amateur 
photography, 

Reduced to 50 cents 
per copy. 
Order at once before they are gone. 


Tuos H. McCoiuin & Co., 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelp*a. 





(COMPETENT Artist and Operator at 

liberty October 15th. Ten years 
experience with leading galleries. Cray- 
on, Pastel and Water Color work, free- 
hand or on any kind of print: also very 
successful under the skylight. Willing 
and fully competent to take full charge 
of a gallery. Large city preferred, 
Samples and good references. Address 

‘* ARTIST,” care of this Journal. 


EYSTONE VIGNETTERS.—Simple, 
Economical, Durable. 1 

all practical printers as the best device 
for producing uniform vignettes. Send 
for circular. THos.H McCo.uin & Co. 


POR RENT.—Fine and well-arranged 
photographic rooms on Corner of 
Maine Avenue and Jackson Street. 
Cheap rent, gas and fuel. 
Apply to Wm. D. Morris, 
1165 Hampton St., Scranton, Pa 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 


See what the Secretary of the Photo- 
graphers’ Association of America says of 
McCollin & Co.’s Embossing Machine. 
Send for full descriptive circular, and 


| samples of work. 


TuHos. H. McCOLLIn & Co. 
Phitadelphia, Pa, 
GENTLEMEN‘ 
The Embossing machine purchased 
from you has proved a great success and 


| has more than paid for itself in the short 
Business established in 1860. Equipment 


time we have used it. Every progress- 
ing Photographer should possess one? 
Fraternally yours, 
A. L. BOWERSox, 
Sec'y Photographers’ Association of America. 


| A REDUCTION in price of the famous 


Collinear Lenses has recently taken 
place, and the agents for these lenses, 
Messrs. Benj. French & Co., Boston, 
Mass., have notified us that the greatly 
increased demand for the Collinear Lens 
has enabled the makers, Voigtlander & 
Son, to lower the price. A descriptive 
and revised circular, with new prices, can 


| be had by application to the American 


Endorsed by | 


agents, Benj. French & Co., 


Boston, 
Mass. 


BACKGROUNDS.—Now is the time to 

get backgrounds cheap. We have 
the largest stock in Philadelphia. A full 
line of Packard Brothers’ 6x8 grounds 
always on hand. Interiors, $5.00; ex- 
teriors, $4.00. Bryant's 8x1o grounds, 
20 styles, in stock. 

See designs in this number of Exten- 
sion grounds for light effects. 8x14 at 
$10.00. Cheapest and best made. 

Now is yourchance. Designs of these 
are ready for distribution to every pho- 
tographer in the United States and 
Canada. 

TuHos. H. McCoLtiin & Co. 


A BARGAIN—One of the leading gai- 

leries in Brooklyn, cheap for cash. 
Owner retiring on account of ill health. 
Or will exchange for gallery on Pacific 
coast. Address M. L. Smiru, General 


| Delivery P. O., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


«« [MITATION is the sincerest flattery.” 
Why are there so many inferior 
| imitationsof BLITZ PULVER all claim~ 
ing tobe as good. Draw yourown moral. 

| A word to the wise, etc. 


iv 


OR SALE.—A leading gallery in a 
thriving manufacturing town of 
25,000 population, with numerous small 
towns and good farming country to 
draw from. Fine schools and colleges. 
Gallery has seven rooms equipped for 
business. Rent, including heat and 
water, $17.00 per month. On account 
of poor health owner will sell all or part 
at a bargain, or exchange for gallery in 
small town, or for a good portable. 
For particulars address, 
Tuos. H. McCOLtin, 
1030 Arch St., Philada. 


MR. A. P. YATES, of Syracuse, N. 
Y., official photographer of the New 
York Central Railroad, says: ‘‘ I cannot 
speak too highly of your Bichromate of 
Potash Ray Filter. It is not only a suc- 
cess, but a photographic necessity. I use 
it daily in my landscape work.” Some 
of Mr. Yates’ fine pictures are reproduced 
in “ Rayfiltergraphs’’ sent free by ad- 
dressing Department ‘‘B,” BauscH & 
Loms Opricat Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





BLITZ PULVER 


the flash light work is on ‘top and likely 
to stay there. 


To the Photographic Fraternity : 
We feel that an explanation is due our many friends, who have suffered 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| BARGAIN.—Will dispose of my 5x8 
Centennial Camera, Orthoscope 
| Lens, holder, carrying-case, and tripod, 
| which cost $45.00. Good as new. Sell 
for $30.50. GS. ¥., 
Care AM JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 





| PROFESSIONAL Photographers send 

for description of the Empire State 

| Camera. Best and most practical view 

| camera, at moderate prices. 

| Tuos. H. McCo.tin & Co., 
Selling Agents. 





Quickly secured. OUR FEE DUE WHEN PATENT 
OBTAINED. Send model, sketch or photo. with 
description for free report as to patentability. 48-PAGE 
HAND-BOOK FREE. Contains references and full 
information. WRITE FOR COPY OF OUR SPECIAL 
OFFER. Itis the most liberal proposition ever made by 
a patent attorney, and EVERY INVENTOR SHOULD 

before applying for patent. Address: 


H.B.WILLSON &CO. 


PATENT LAWYERS, 
Le Droit Bldg, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





JpOR DECORATING YOUR HOME.— 

Send in your negatives and have 
window transparencies made from them. 
These are the most beautiful form of 
pictures you caa get of your favorite 
negatives. THos. H. McCoLuin & Co. 


inconvenience on account of our failure to fill their orders with the cus- 


tomary promptness. 


There has been a phenomenal increase in the orders for Cramer plates 


during the last three months, so that at the present time the demand far 
exceeds the supply, and we are ’way behind in filling our orders. 
However, we are at the present time busily engaged in enlarging our 
capacity, and are pushing matters to completion with all possible dispatch. 
When the improvements which we are making have been completed, we 
hope to be in a position to fill all orders regularly. 
Thanking you for your valued patronage and craving your indulgence 


for a short time longer, we remain, 


Yours fraternally, 


G. CRAMER Dry PLATE Works. 
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Lavette’s Patent Photo Mailing Envelope 





Lavette’s Envelopes are now 
made in 


Cabinet Size 414 x 7—$10.00 per M, $1.25 per box 
of 125, Retail 2 for § cents. 
j No. 2, Size 554 x 754—$15.00 per M, $1.50 per box 
H.C. LAVETTE of 100, Retail 4 cents each, 3 for 10c. 
Patentee No. 3, Size 6 x 814—$25.00 per M, $2.50 per box of 
ai, ome ‘ 100, Retail 5 cents each. 
sous" No. 4, Size 834 x 103(—$35.00 per M, $1.75 per box 


199-201 of 50, Retail 10 cents each. 
Randolph St. 


CHicaco. LOOK UP YOUR STOCK ON ABOVE, 
AND IF LOW SEND IN YOUR ORDERS 
PUTENTEO SEPT 29° Bt 


= TRADE PIARA Any special sizes made to order in lots of 1000. Prices 
<a CONMENED WA 20S On application. 








These envelopes are composed of fine 60lb. Manilla paper, reinforced by two separate pieces of pulp board 
me on each side. The cut represents the envelope open with photograph laid in. Fold over back and seal 
with gummed flaps. 


FOR SALE BY ALL PHOTO SUPPLY HOUSES. Keep this for reference. 


Steinheil’s Latest Lems—sm 


Orthostigmat 


F 610 
ANGLE 85° 


STEINHEIL’S latest production is a UNIVERSAL LENS, combining in a 
degree hitherto not thought possible, the qualities of the most rapid lenses used for 


INSTANTANEOUS WORK, PORTRAITS, ETC., 
with those of the Wide Angle variety, used for 


LANDSCAPES, INTERIORS AND PHOTO-MECHANICAL WORK. 
Do not fail to give this truly wonderful Lens a trial before purchasing any other. 





rer? 
WERALLLL 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SPECIALTIES: 


ALADDIN DARK ROOM LAMP, SAFETY FLASH IGNITER, 
STOESS’ LICHTDRUCK AND EMULSION GELATINE. 


H. G. RAMSPERGER & CO., 


180 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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 EXCELSIOL Photographic Timming Board 


PATENTED JUNE 26, 1895. 


~ > 
< EOS 10 ~ 


== 
PHOTOSRAE NIC, at 


iin i tin 
This cutter is designed to supply a long-felt want for a cheap, serviceable article 
The knives are made of the best grade of steel, and are guaranteed for wear 
You can trim prints quicker than with any other cutter made, and your print 
will always be perfectly square, and the edges clean and smooth. 


No. 1 Trims sizes up to 6 inches, Price, $3.00 
No, 2 Trims sizes up to§8 1-2 inches, 3.50 
No. 3 Trims sizes up to 10 inches, 4.00 


TRADE AGENTS FOR PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 





DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


‘*Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the 
Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of 
his Handbook.”’ 


Nothing better could be wished tor.—British Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guides.—Lon.Daily Chronicle. 


1s. each, illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F R.G.S. 
The Isle of Wight. 
The Vale of Liangollen. 
The Wye Valley. 
The Channel Islands. 
The North Wales Coast. 
The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. 
Bristol, Bath, Chepstow and Weston-Super- 
Mare. 
Aberystwith, Towyn, Barmouth and Dolgelly, 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester and Gloucester. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 


The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns and Grasses 
of North Wales. 


‘angollen Dariincton & Co. 
London, Simpxin & Co, 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


meautifu. Photographs of Scenery, Ruins, etc. in 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, Palestine and Egypt; also 
North Wales. 

18., 18., 6d., 2s, and 2s., 6d, Complete List Post Free. 


DARLINGTON & CO., .LANGOLLEN. 











It was the ambitious young man and 
woman on the farm, behind the counter 
in the mill, in the lawyer’s office, in the 
bank—the man and woman without the 
opportunity of a college education, that 
made this method of teaching law a 
necessity. We offer two courses— 

1. A Course Preparing the Student 

to Practise Law; 

2. A Business Law Course for Busi- 

ness Men and Women. 

The tuition fee is small, the course com- 
plete, the result perfect. Nicely printed 
catalogues explain both courses. They 
can be had for the asking. Address 


The ety Correspondence 


chool of Law, 
113 Telephone Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 
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weeThe Standard Brands. 





Empire Gelatine Paper 
Empire Collodion Gloss 
Empire Collodion Matt 


(For Carbon or Platina Effects.) 


UNIFORM. 
RELIABLE, 


k-Every Sheet Guaranteed. = 


FOR SALE BY ALL THE TRADE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Empire Photo Paper Company. 





THE SCOVILL & ADAMS COMPANY OF N. Y. 


TRADE AGENTS, 


60 and 62 East r1th Street, New York, U.S.A. 


s@f-ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT. 
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Benj. French & Co. 


rot 319 WASHINGTON STREET, 
; BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Importers and Agents oj 
the Celebrated 


Voigtlander & Son 


EURYSCOPE 
LE No. 


Now constructed of the new and wonderful 
optical glass made by Schott, of 


Jena, Germany, viz. : 
THE PORTRAIT EURYSCOPES, 
EXTRA RAPID EURYSCOPES, 
RAPID EURYSCOPES, 


WIDE ANGLE EURYSCOPE, 


Also the new and quick 


SINGLE LANDSCAPE LENS. 





Also the ever popular 
Our INITIALS (B. F. & Co) ARE EN- 


Darlot enses GRAVED ON ALL DARLOT LENSES oF 
OUR IMPORTATION, AND ARE A SURI 
PROOF OF THEIR GENUINENESS AND 


, . , F 
For all kinds of Portrait, Inside SUPERIORITY. 


and Outside Photography. 


AGENCY FOR TRAPP & MUNCH ALBUMEN PAPER. 


*,* Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 
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The Gamera 


.2tO Buy— 


That is, if Photography 
means to you anything 
more than the fancy of 
a passing moment—is, 
without doubt, 














Send for copy ot 
PREMO CATALOG. 
Will send sample 
photograph for 

5 cents in stamps. 


ROGHESTER OPTICAL GO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MOSAICS, 1898 


WILL OUT-TOP ALL PREVIOUS ONES. 


PRACTICAL PAPERS WRITTEN BY PRACTICAL MEN AND A COM- 
PLETE REVIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
DURING 1897. 


Formulas, Processes, Business Methods, Art Work indoors and out. 


EDW. L. WILSON, 853 Broadway, 


EW YORK, 





se> PUBLICATION WILL BE ANNOUNCED.“@a 


The Turner-Reich 


ANASTIGMAT LENS 


is unsurpassed by any in the 


market. It has an aperture 
of F:7.5. Marvelous depth 
of focus and an absolutely 
flat field. 

Prices lower than those of 





any other Anastigmat lens. 
Manufactured by 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL Rochester, 


New York. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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mwocecore™ Ppotessional Flash Lamy 


PATENTED. 


Used with Blitz Pulver. 


FOR PORTRAITS, LARGE GROUPS, INTERIORS AND 
STAGE EFFECTS. 


Takes the place of daylight on dull days, takes the place of a skylight on 
bright days. 

As manufacturers of Blitz Pulver, which is used by all manufacturers of 
Professional Flash Machines, we feel that we are in a position to know what 
photographers want. 

We believe FLASH LIGHT WORK HAS COME TO STAY, and 
after careful experimentation, we have produced a lamp which combines Sim- 
PLICITY, ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY. We invite correspondence from photo- 
graphers, and will publish from time to time samples of the work of the 
machine in this journal. 

This machine requires no gas or gasoline,—burns alcohol,—and is used 
with Blitz Pulver exclusively. The cut will show its construction. 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 
1030 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A. M. COLLINS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


would call the attention of Dealers in Photographic Supplies to 
their superior facilities for the manufacture and distribution ot 
Photographic Cards, claiming that they have always in stock, or 
are prepared to make promptly to order, a greater variety and 
much larger quantity of Cards of superior quality than any other 
establishment in this or perhaps any other country. 


Warehouse: 


No. 527 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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The happy medium between Collodion and Gelatine. 


RELIABLE ARISTOTYPE PAPER. 


It has no equal for Fine Definition and Water Proof Finish. 


The ‘*Eeclipse’’ Aristotype Paper. 
“CUT RATE ore CHEAP ONLY IN PRICE. 


TRIAL OFFER. 
As an inducement for every Photographer to give our paper 
a fair trial ; and as the ordinary sample package of a few sheets 
is an insufficient test, I make this offer : | will deliver free, upon 
receipt of price, 
1 GROSS CABINETS, - - $1.00. 
2 GROSS CABINETS, - - $1.80. 
“Reliable” and “Eclipse” are insoluble—will stand boiling 
water. Terms, cashor C.O. D. Order direct. 
E. A. GILBERT, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 





‘THE OBSERVER 


An illustrated monthly magazine for all students and lovers of nature. 
Creating and increasing a knowledge and love of the natural sciences. 


Illustrated Lectures on Nature Education and Recreation. 


SUBJECTS OF LECTURES. 


OnE LECTURE. - - 1. ‘‘ The Wonders and Beauties of Nature.”’ 
2. ‘* Journeys in Space—Our World and Others,” 
Two LECTURES. { 3. ‘* Journeys about Home—Roadsides, Fields and 
Forest.” 
THREE LECTURES.—2 and 3 with 4. ‘‘ Practical Microscopy—Minute 
Life and Structure.” 
All profusely Illustrated. 





Subscription: One Year, $1. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 
For terms and further particulars address, 


EDWARD FULLER BIGELOW, - - Portland, Conn. 
Managing Editor. 
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** Economy is wealth.”’ 


McCOLLIN 


& Co.'s mbossing | 
Machine 


Every Photographer his own Printer. 








With this machine you can emboss your own mounts, either plain, or in 
gilt, silver or color. The manipulation is plain and easy, and will work from 
miniature size to 25x30. 


The operation is inexpensive, 
saving you $1.00 to $4.00 per 
1000 in cabinet mounts, and can 
be done by a boy or in spare 


moments in wet weather. 


On large mounts and odd sizes 
the saving of time is much 
greater. No picture should leave 
your gallery without your name 
and address, 

This machine enables you to 
insure this without long delay 
in waiting for special cards. 

We will be pleased to send on 
application samples of the work 


done with this machine. Improved machine, with die, bronzes, etc., $35.00. 


THOS. H. McGOLLIN & G0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


1080 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘“‘So splendidly done that it can be classed with best American workmanship.”’ 
The Fourth Estate New York. 


PRICE, 


t_) 


a , 
(Nholodrams 


In America and abroad, 


Post Free, 50 cents or 2 shillings 


oY i) 6 Cloth Bound, Post Free, 75 cents or 
a 3 shillings. 


A Pictorial and Literary Record 
OF THE BEST PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK OF THE YEAR. 


Published for ‘‘ The Photogram"’ Ltd. 


NEW YORK: Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 12 Cortlandt St. Arranged by the Editors and Staff of 
PHILADELPHIA: W. P. Bucnanan, 1226 Arch St. “The Photogram.”’ 








Photographic Backgrounds 
and Accessories. 


NoTeE: Photographers when in New York will be well paid by calling at our 
Studio where we keep numerous Backgrounds and Accessories. 
Samples may be had of any dealer, or of 


ROUGH & CALDWELL, 


Studio, 122 W. 2oth Street, - - New York City, U.S.A. 





third Year The Photographic Blue Book™ Preparation 


American Edition. 1897. 
A UNIVERSAL HANDBOOK AND DIRECTORY. 

Photographic: Art, Science and Literature; Recreation and Travel; The Profession and the Trade. 

Will contain Calendars of the principal Photographic Exhibitions to be given in all countries. 

General Information—Postal, Copyright, Patent, Naturalization, Passport, D stances, Coin Values, 
Customs Tariffs, Consuls—American and t oreign ; Cathedrals, Ruins and Abbeys; Principal Art Galleries, and 
other information of interest to Tourists—in the British Isles, and on the Continent of F urope. 

The Amateur— Photographic Societies and Sections of Art, Scientific, Educational and Literary Assvu- 
ciations, with revised Jists, and giving the Secretary’s name—of Societies in all countries. 

The Trade—‘“ Dark Rooms” and Dealers : including Hotels with Dark Rooms; Opticians, Chemists, 
and others, with Photographic ~~ all countries. 

Scientific Information—Weights and Measures. Standard Formule. Tabular Matter, etc., etc 

The Press—Photographic Annual and Serial Publications, and publications with occasional Photo- 
graphic Articles—in all countnes, 

Patents—List of Patents on Photographic Apparatus, Materials and Supplies, granted and expired—in 
the United States—during the year 

The Profession—Revised Directory of Professional Photographers in the United States, Canada, West 
Indies, Asia, and other countries open to the American market. 

The Manufacturer—Manufacturers, Wholesale Agents and Dealers (Importers and Exporters), of 
Photographic, Art, and Scientific Apparatus, Materia!s and Supplies, in all countries 

he Iilustrator—Illustrators, Reproducers, Engravers, Wood-cut and Brass-die Makers in America. 
Illustrations of America’s high:st standard of excellence. 

Prepaid Subscription Price One Dollar. Postpaid to any address on Publication, 


WALTER SPRANGE, Editor, Beach Bluff, Mass., U. S. A. 


Adzes tisements Solicited. Correstondence Invited. 
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THE 
PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHER 





The only 
Journal on earth 


Giving each month a direct 
photographic illustration. Pub- 
lished monthly in the interests 
of the professional photographer. 
The greatest value ever offered 
to the photographer. Note the 
price : 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 10c. PER COPY. 


The Nesbitt Publishing Co. 


220 and 222 Washington St., Suffalo, N. Y. 





PHILLIPS & JACOBS, 


(JAMES F. MAGEE & CO.) 


622 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Magee’s Nitrate of Silver, 
Magee’s Chloride of Gold, 


AND OTHER PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS. 


Also Refiners of Silver and Gold Residues from Photographers, 
Jewelers, Book-Binders, etc. 


N. B.—Directions for saving photographers’ waste mailed to those who desire to 
give our methods a trial. 
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KING 


FLASH LIGHT “POWDERS. 


UXO 


PATENTED. 


L 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


w P BUCHANAN PHILADELPHIA 










50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE. 


TRADE MARKS, 
DESICNS, 
COPYRICHTS &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain, free, whether an invention is 
probably patentable. Communications strictly 
confidential. Oldest agency forsecuring patents 
in America. We have a Washington office. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


beautifully illustrated, largest circulation of 

any scientific journal, weekly, terms $3.00 & ear; 
six months. Speci men copies and 

BooK ON PATENTS sent free. Address 


MUNN & CO., 
361 Broadway, New York. 


Aeferhesferfesforfeode she ofecferteefe rs | 
=. Che Best Investment, 


You cannot possibly 
read more than one 
per cent. of the litera- 
ture of theday. Why 
lose precious hours 
on worthless reading, 























GRAPHERS! 


PHOT Professional or Ama- 


teur. Send for Catalogue, ‘‘New and Use- 


ful Specialties,” Just Out. 
O. H. Peck, 215-219 Sec. 
Av.S. Minneapolis, Minn. 
| PROFESSIONALS and AMATEURS 
wanting artistic, high-grade 
BACKGROUNDS 


|may secure sample book of designs by 
| addressing 
PACKARD BROS., 
SCENIC ARTISTS, 


Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 
Established in 1884, 











“ A PERFECT SADDLE.” 





an to any rider and any 
position. 
| No pressure on Sensative Organs. 
Spring Cushion under each pelvis 
bone. 
HEALTHFUL AND COMFORTABLE. 


PRICE $4.00 
WILLIAM N. MOORE, 
aan and Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C 





when you can have 
the very best only ? 
This is what is given 
in CURRENT LITERATURE, from which, 
writes Paul D. Reese, of Athens, Ga., “I 
get more than from any other investment 
J ever made." London Vanity Fair speaks of 
it as a ‘‘ wonderful compilation, the like of 
which ta unknown In Europe."’ If you do not 
know it, mention this advertisement anda 
sample copy will be sent free. Current 
Literature is $3.00 a year ; 25 cents a num- 
ber. Send for Clubbing List. The Current 
Literature Publishing Co., New York. 
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Physical Tests of all kinds of Materials and parts ot 
Machines, made daily at our Works, 9th St., above 
Master, up to 200,000 lbs. by Tensile Compres- 
sion and Transverse Strains. Certificates fur 
nished. Reports copied and kept confidential. 


RIEHLE BROS. TESTING MACHINE CO, 


Engineers, Iron Founders, General Machinists. 


Riehle U. S. Standard Testing Machines. Specia 
Testing Appliances. Patented Marble Molding 
and Countersinking Machines. 

Marble Sanders and Hole Cutters. Riehle-Robie 
Patent Ball-Bearing Screw Jacks. Screw 
nd Hydraulic Presses. 

Estimates furnished for all kinds of Special Machinery 
19 NORTH SIXTH ST. 

Works, Sth St. above Master, Philadelphia. 
New — on 93 Liberty Street. Chicago Agents, 

Hunt & Co., 1137 Rookery. 
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Carbutt Lantern Plates 


The enormous increase in the sales of these Plates 
proves beyond a doubt that they are 


Unrivalled 


for making Lantern Transparencies 


Absolute _* The 
Uniformity | 
Sie alt on Secret 
Manipulation | of their 
Brilliancy of ~ 


Results, SUCCESS 


J. C. Developing Tabloids, 


a good all-around Developer, excel on Lantern Slides, Window 
Transparencies, etc. Put up in boxes containing 96 Tabloids 
each. Price, 75 cents, post-paid; sample box, 10 cents. 
(Send for circulars.) 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN PHOTO-MATERIALS. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN CARBUTT, 


KEYSTONE WAYNE JUNCTION. 
DRY PLATE AND FILM 


WORKS. PHILADELPHIA. 








WANT SOMETHING NEW? 
BACKGROUNDS. ACCESSORIES. 


We have just completed a new line of papier mache accessories consisting of screen and 
seat combination, garden seat with extension back and our Columb:an combinaticn showing 
balcony, steps, garden wall and fence, balustrade, etc., all of which are illustrated with many 
beautiful and practical changes in our new 24-page catalogue 

We venture-the asserti n is So attractive as one in which the subject is pc sed with a suita- 
ble and harmonious accessory. In fact all the poses by prominent photographers shown in the 
leading photo-journals bear us out in this assertion. 

We also show a complete line of up-to-date backgrounds, Platino and Rembrandt effects, 
Burlaps in colors, head grounds, bust and %,etc. Don’t fail to see our catalogue before you order. 
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Send to 


WAIR & BARNES. 
Successor to J. W. BRYANT CO. LA PORTE, IND. 


All stock dealers handle our goods. 


if you want a Journal that deals with the plain, every- 


day life of the Photographer, read 


THE PHOTO-BEACON. 


Single Copies, 15 cents Yearly Subscriptions, $1.50 
eee 


THE BEACON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


15 Tribune Building, Chicago. 


“Dietz” 
Ruby Lamp 


For Dark Room Use. 


New construction. Perfect combustion. Bright 
light. Don't Leak Light. Size,1%x6%. Circular 
free. Sample by mail postpaid for 75 cents. 





Tin, Japanned Black, 
Polished Brass, 


R. E. DIETZ CO., 


60 LAIGHT STREET, NEW %YORK. 
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Actien-Gesellschaft fur Anilin-Fabrikation, 


(BERLIN.) 











| Develoers: 
EIKONOGEN. 


























Sold by all 
Dealers. 


| 


taal 








ASK YOUR DEALER FOR FORMULAE 
AND SAMPLES. 
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~ Orthoscope Lenses. 





Rarip RecTILINEAR. Wipe ANGLE. 


‘ RAPID RECTILINEAR, EMBRACING AN ANGLE OF i 


Size of Plate. Focal Length. Price. 

No. 1, Rapid Rectilinear, 4x 5 6 inches $10.00 
a - - 5x 8 84 “* 15.00 

_ ” 2 8 x 10 11% “ 20.00 

a * - IIX 14 16 ‘ 30.00 


WIDE ANGLE RECTILINEAR, EMBRACING AN ANGLE OF go”. 


Size of Plate. Foca) Length. Price. 

No. 1, Wide Angle, 5x8 4% inches $10.00 

 * = 6%x8% 6 " 15.00 
Perfectly Rectilinear. Quick Acting. Every Lens Guaranteed 


PORTRAIT SERIES. 


Though but recently introduced, these lenses have given such 
universal satisfaction that we have no hesitation in recommending them 
as the best in the market. 

They are specially adapted for Portraits, Groups, Landscapes, or 
Instantaneous Subjects, working sharp to the edge. 

The stops for these are cut to the standard sizes of the British Phote 
graphic Society. 


Diameter, Focus. Size. Price. 
No. 3, 175, inches 7% inches 5x7 $20.00 
4 4, “ 10% 6% x 8% 25.00 
5 24 * 12% * 8x 10 30.00 
6, 2kCié“ 19% ‘* 12X15 50.00 
’, 35“ 23 ” 16 x 20 75.00 


WILL BE SENT ON TRIAL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


THOS. H. MCCOLLIN & CO., Sole Agents 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


ADVERTISEM ENTS. 


Blitz-Pulver 


The Original Flash Powder ; 
Different in composition from all others. 


Has a record for flash-light work which is unapproached. 
No other powder in the United States can show the indorse- 
ments of every individual manufacturer of professional flash- 


lamp which are successfully on the market. 


say of it, and then judge. 
light work has come to stay. 


St. Josern, Mo., October 6, 1894. 
Thos. H. Mc Collin & Co. 

Messrs.:—In regard to your inquiry I will say, I 
advise the use of ‘‘ Blitz Pulver” with our machine, 
and I have used no__iher powder in getting out our 
sample negatives. operates in our machine with 
unvarying success, ¥ - 

ery respect re) 
eee LG. i BIGELOW. 
BripGerort, Conn., October 17, 1894. 
Thos. H. McCollin & Co. 

Gentlemen :—We have tried various compounds for 
flash light powders now on the market, but yours gives 
the best satisfaction with our machine. 

Yours truly, 
FAIRCHILD FLASH LIGHT CONCERN. 
San Francisco, CAt., February 16, 1894. 

Gent’emen ;—In regard to Blitz Pulver we have 
always recommended your powder, and our instruc- 
tions call for itand no other. It is the best powder we 
have ever used. 

[Signed] WILLIAMS & SHEPARD 
Manufacturers Williams Flash Machine. 


Read what they 


Do not deceive yourself. Flash- 


Cortianp, N. Y., October 8, 1894. 
Thos. H. McCollin & Co., Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen :—Will say in regard to “‘ Blitz Pulver’’ 
that it is the only flash powder of which we have any 
knowledge that can be relied upon at all times. We 
send it out and advise its use with the Westcott Flash 
Machine. When used with this machine it produces 
beautiful results and with very little smoke. 


Respectfully, 
WESTCOTT & LEWIS. 


Muscating, Ia., October 5, 1894. 
Thos. H. Mc Collin & Co., Philadelphia. 

Dear Sirs:—We manufacture and sell flash light 
machines and of all powders we have used find none 
to compare with Blitz Pulver. We have used it for 
for all kinds of work, big heads, full forms, opera 
house stages and interiors, and always find it reliab!e 
and quick acting. 

Yours respectfully, 


CLIFFORD & SON. 


Estimated by a German Chemist to be 5 times more rapid than teed other 
powder manufactured. 





Price, 60 cents per ounce. 





THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


1030 Arch Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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McCOLLIN’ S 


Pyro-Gallic Acid. 


RESUBLIMED. 
Best Grade, imported specially for 
@ us. Ask for McCollin’s Pyro, and @ 
you will save money. Guaranteed 
strictly pure. Write for prices.... 


——ei; << + i 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO. 
1030 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Our Lenses Easily nel 


New Patent Anastigmat. 
New Double Anastigmat. 
New Rapid Wide-Angle 
Symmetrical (angle 115°). 
New Portrait Lens. 





These Lenses represent the highest perfection 
in optical construction, and are manufactured 
under the supervision of Dr. Hugo Schroeder, for 
many years Superintendent of the optical works of 
Messrs. Ross & Son, of London, Eng. 


‘*‘NIGHT HAWK” CAMERAS for hand and tripod. 
‘*FLORAGRAPH,”’ our new Celloidine paper. 


‘“*TONO-COLLODIO” and ‘‘GELATINO,” combined Toning 
and Fixing Bath for all papers. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Manhattan Optical Co., 


Send tor Catalogue. Cresskill, New Jersey. 
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Professional and Amateur Photographers 


TAKE NOTICE OF OUR 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


PHILADELPHIA is the most centrally located source of supply for Photographic 
Materials. We give a few suggestions of goods which can be mailed on cash 

orders, free of any charge, except postage, to any part of the United States. We 

guarantee the correct filling of all orders. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


KODAKS. 


Pocket Kodaks, Bull’s Eyes, and other small Cameras. 


ALBUMS. 


McCOLLIN’S INTERCHANGEABLE LEAF ALBUMS, 6x7, 7x JI0, 
10 x 12, and all other makes. 


CHEMICALS. 


Dry Chemicals of all kinds, Aristo Gold, Aristo Platinum. 


BOOKS. 


All Photographic or Art Publications. 


PAPERS. 


All kinds, makes and grades, Aristo, Bromide Platinum, Vignetting, 
Filtering, Blotting, Etc. 


APPARARTUS. 


Plate Holders, Printing Frames, Negative Racks, Print Rollers, Squegees, 
Trays up to 11x14, Clips, Fenders, Shutters, Small Lanterns, Kits and 
all light Photo Sundries and Novelties. 


CARD STOCK. 


ALL kinds; weight not to exceed 4 pounds. 


PENCILS. 


Retouching Colors, Opaque Brushes, Etc. 


And all goods which can be sent under the U. S. Postal Laws. Postage: 
16 cts. per /6., or 1 ct. per oz. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


1030 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Lenses! Lenses! 


hh th 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


1—6%x8% Single Lens 

1—16x20 Wide Angle Darlot Lens 

I—5x8 Single Lens 

I—R. O. Co’s. Finder 

1—5x8 Gundlach Rapid Rectilinear Lens 
1—8x1o View Lens and Shutter 

1—4x5 Wide Angle Lens. . . 

1—8x1o Mogey Wide Angle Lens 

1—8x1o Gundlach Rapid Rectilinear Lens 
I—11x14 Extreme Angle Lens 

I—5x8 Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter 
1—6%x8% Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter 
1—8x10 Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter 
I—4x5 Single Lens 

1—5x8 Single Lens 

1—6%x8% Single Lens 

1—8x1o Steinheil Antiplanatic Lens, list $60.00 


Terms, Net Cash. Lenses sent on one week’s trial, and 


can be returned if not satisfactory. 





THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Interchangeable 





. VIEW ° » 
™ ALBUMS 


Each album contains 24 leaves, held in place by a 
cord, which ties on the inside of cover. Neatly bound 
in cloth with leather back and corners. 

These are our own manufacture, and we use 


only the best quality No. 1 cards. 


$1.00 


. $1.35 
$2.25 
. $2.50 

For those who desire to have foreign or other 


views mounted, we would state we do this work in 


the best manner. Send for estimates. 


THOS. A. McCOLLIN & CO., 


1030 ARCH STREET, - - PHILADELPHIA 
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Model of 1895. 


HEMPERLEY’S MAGAZINE FLASH LAMP, 


SELF LOADING. 


For Use With PURE MAGNESIUM POWDER Only. 


Manufaetured Under the HEMPERLEY PATENT. 


In offering our New Magazine Flash Lamp to the Photographic Fraternity 
both professional and amateur—we do so believing it to be the best article ot 
the kind yet placed on the market. 

Each lamp is supplied with a patent rubber bulb, with a valve, which 
prevents any of the powder being drawn back in the hose or bulb, and in time 
clogging the air passage. 

If you have failed with other Flash Lamps, try our Model of 1893, for a 
trial will convince even the most skeptical that it is the simplest and really the 
best form of Lamp yet produced. 


Price of Lamp, complete, - - - $2.75 
Magnesium, Fine Cround, per oz., .40 


All parties are notified that we control the Patents under which this Lamp 
is manufactured, and propose to protect ourselves against all infringements. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


1030 Arch Street, - - . - Philadelphia. 
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“PULCHRA” 


(PERFECTION) 


BLUE PRINT VAVERK 


alr ©) Oia 


WE have for a number of years made a specialty of manu- 
facturing a specially fine grade of BLUE PRINT PAPER 
for negative work. Highly Sensitive and Medium Grades. 











This gives pure whites and fine half tones. It is prepared 


on the finest and purest paper made. 


Put up in packages of two dozen sheets. 


3% x4% 


Send for a sample print. 


We also make all grades in rolls suitable for the use of Draughtsmen. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photographers’ Library 


Amateur Photographer, The EE. Wallace. 00 
Amateur Photographers’ Hand Book, . . A. Hope. 25 
Amateur Photography (paper), ........ WIL. Adams. 55 
Crayon Portraiture (paper), J. A. Barhydt. 50 
Carbon Printing (paper), Max Bolte. 50° 
Chemistry of Photography,. . .. R. Meldola. 00 
Dry Plate Making for Amateurs (paper), . . . GL. Sinclair. 50 
Ferrotype and How to Make it, . . &. M. Estabrooke. 25 
Hardwich’s Photographic Chemistry, . . J. T. Taylor. 00 
Kinetoscope and Kineto Phonography, The (50 pp., illus.). . . . 25 
Lantern Slides by Photographic Methods, . . . . . . A. Pringle. 75 
Lantern, Book of the ~ ee ee « « LC Mepworth, 00 
Lighting in Photographic Studios, oo 0 0 0 ow oo & C, Duchoches. 75 
Lantern, The Optical (cloth),. .... A. Pringle. 25 
Modern Practice of Retouching Negatives (cloth), 75 
Magic Photograph, The (full instructions how to make it),. . . . 15 
Platinum Toning, . 5° 
Photo Reproduction Processes, . « «- &. C. Duchochots. 00 
Photo Engraving, C. Straubstadter, Jr. 0° 
Photo Engraving, Etching and Lithography, Wilkinson. 0° 
Photographic Optics, > Me , 00 
Retouching, The Art of J. P. Ourdan. 25 
Sensitized Papers (how made and used),. . . . Dr. H. C. Stiefel. 00 
Stereoscope and Stereoscopic Photography, The 75 
Wilson’s Cyclopedic Photography, ‘ 4 00 


Any of the above will be mailed on receipt of price. We do not guar- 
antee delivery unless registered, in which case add ro cents for registration. 





THOS. H. MCCOLLIN & CO., 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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** SOME MOUNTING PASTE, PLEASE,” 


says Inexperienced, and gets 
“SOME what the salesman pleases, 


‘“‘ HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER,” 


says Experienced, and gets what pleases Aim. The differencz is in the articles, 
and the moral is, if you want a good thing ask for it. 


Higgins’ Photo Mounter is a beautiful pure white adhesive, finely scented. 
A perfect homogeneous solution in a soft pasty form from which the water 
never separates as in the common starch or flour pastes. Its beautiful soft 
anctuous consistency, and its wonderful smooth and easy spreading qualities 
(non fluid at rest, but fluid under the movements of the brush) are possessed by 
no other adhesive, and are of the greatest importance in perfect and easy 
mounting Does not strike through nor warp,—adheres instantly and power- 
fully —dries quickly and prevents curling off at the edges. Guaranteed never 
never to change or deteriorate. Unequalled for mounting photographs, textile 
samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage 
Refuse all Imitations. For Sale by all Photo Supply Houses. 


A30z. Jar, prepaid, by mail, for 30 Cents, or descriptive 
circulars for nothing from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
168-172 8th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. London Office, 106 Charing Cross Road. 
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The handsomest journal of its kind. Each issue is profusely illustrated in 
halftones, and contains a wealth of ‘‘up to date’’ reading matter, formule, 


etc., of great interest and value to professionals and amateurs. Send ten 
cents for sample copy. 


Confederation Life Building Toronto, Ont., Canada. 





GEORGE MURPHY, 
w.PHOTO SUPPLIES...... 


Wholesale and Retail, for 


PROFESSIONALS and AMATEURS, 57 East STH St., NEW YORK, 





; 99 The Popular; Photo Magazine, 
Read “ Snap SxHotTs, 1.00 PER YEAR. 


SNAP SHOTS PUBLISHING CO., 57 East Sth St., New York. 
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METACARBOL 


CHAVANT, 


The Most Powerful Developer. 


ONE OUNCE OF 


Metacarbol Yields 192 Ounces of Developer. 


‘*T received the sample of Metacarbol and have given it atrial. I like the results obtained 
with it very much. Will you quote price on it, and if in my reach will use it?’’ 
A. L. Bowersox, Dayton, Ohio. 
‘* Some weeks ago you sent us a sample of Metacarbol developer. We used it in develop- 
ing a group that we are almost certain would not come with any other developer that we have 
ever tried. The white drapery was as fine as we have everseen. It makes a smooth, brilliant 
negative.’’ KNAFFL & Bro., Knoxville, Tenn. 
‘«Sample of the new developer ‘ Metacarbol’ you kindly sent to me isthe best thing in 
the way of a developer I ever used. I made three negatives on 5x7 plates, Bausch & Lomb 
shutter one-hundredth second, and received full-timed negatives. It works well for portraits, 
make good crisp negatives, of good and quick printing qualities. You deserve the thanks of 
the fraternity for introducing the ideal developer, and I think you will have large sales of it. 
Kindly give me the price by the pint. W. H. Dunwick, Pulaski, N. Y. 
‘« The test of Metacarbol developer was most successful. I found it equal to the best I 
ever used. Besides it does not stain the fingers.’’ 
Gro. W. KETCHAM, 25 Cliff St., New York. 
“‘ The Metacarbol worked very finely, equal in every way, if not superior to, the develop- 
ing agents now on the market.” GEORGE STECKEL, Los Angeles, Cal. 
“I have personally given it (Metacarbol) a very fair test, and find that it is a splendid 
developing agent.’’ J. Ep. Rogscn, St. Louis, Mo. 
‘*The new developer, Metacarbol, pleased me very much. It is-exceedingly rapid, and 
gives fine detail, clear shadows and splendid printing quality. Please send me 3 ounces.” 
F. M. Somers, Memphis, Tenn. 
‘We were much pleased with Metacarbol, and find that by its use a much shorter 
exposure can be made than on a plate of same emulsion that has been developed in the usual 
way. Add me to your staff of consumers of Metacarbol.’’ 
C. M. Hayes & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
‘« It produces a very pretty negative and quite a perfect positive.’ 
C. T. STUART, Hartford, Conn. 
‘¢ Your Metacarbol is among the first of the new developers.’’ 
URLIN BECKER, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PRICE 
1-0z. bottle, - - - £.98 4-0z. bottle, - - 
2-0z. bottle, - - - 1.50 | 8-oz. bottle, - - 
16-0z. bottle, . - . - $10.00 





For Sale by all Dealers. Send for free Sample Package. 


FE. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


Trade Agents, 5691 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
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When purchasing a developer 
please be particular to specify 


XXXill 


the oldest and most 
favorably-known brand. 


Schering’s, 


Put up with labels and seals as per fac-similes here given. 
os 


fp, SE. SCHERING.~ 


RESUBLIMEC 
. ka 


THE STANDARD 
THIRD—LAST—EDITION 


OF THE 


GERMAN PHARMACOPCEIA. 
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See that you get the genuine “SCHERING’S,” excelled by none, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Waymouth Vignette Papers. 


~ 





WAYMOUTH'S VIGNETTE PAPERS 


Are the best means for producing fine effects in printing, 
They are made in nineteen sizes; printed in black, yellow. 
and red bronze, to suit different qualities of negatives. 
They are not clumsy, do not break, cost but little, and are 
easy of application to any negative. They do away with 
all the older methods ; and, in fact, they have no equal 
We have quantities of testimonials; but the best guarantee 
of their quality and work is their increasing popularity and 
our increased sales. Better than any patent machine, and 
sell better every month. 


PRICES. 


In parcels containing one dozen, assorted, Nos. tto 5, fo 50 
In parcels containing one of each size, Nos. 1 to 15, 
assorted colors — mae 2 
Assorted sizes and colors, by number, per package 

of 15 — < .s — ; 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, assorted sizes and colors, for 
Cartes, by number, per dozen ‘ ieee 
Nos. 6, 7, 11, 12, and 13, assorted sizes and colors, for 
large Cartes and Victorias, by number, per doz., 
Nos. 8,9, 10, 14, 15, and 15%, assorted sizes an 
colors, Cabinets and Whole-size, by number, per 
dozen » a 2 1” 
Nos. 16, 17, and 18, assorted sizes and colors, Half- 
cabinets and Whole-size, by numbers, per doz., & $8 
When ordering, state the number and color you wan’ 


McCollin & Co., 1030 Arch Street, Phila. 


TRADE AGENTS. 


I 00 
I oo 
5° 
75 











Thos. H. 
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EXPERIMENTERS WITH THE 


Blitz-Pulver .*.". 


"°°. Flash Light 











Will find the little apparatus devised and pat- 
-ented by Thos. H. McCollin a most ef- 
fectual means for igniting the charges. 





T is simple, easily managed, very effective. It is worked with a pneu- 
matic tube and bulb, so that the sitter is wholly unconscious that 
exposure is about to be made. Hence a natural expression is secured 
and a graceful, unrestrained attitude. Protects the eyes of the operator 
and prevents scorching of the fingers. The virtues of the powder are 
also increased by the employment of the ignitor. A current of hotair is 
supplied to the nozzle of the blow-pipe, making it almost equal to a hot 
blast, augmenting thereby the degree of incandescence of the magne- 
sium-oxide formed by combustion. 


CALL AND SEE THE APPARATUS, OR SEND FOR 
A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


PRICE $1.50. 


THOMAS H. McCOLILIN & CO: 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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CLUB RATES. 


OU can get the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY for 1897 at 


greatly reduced rates by taking advantage of eur club arrangements 
with the following magazines: 


Rate FoR BUTH 

if sent with 
Regular American Journal 
subscription price. of Photography. 


American Amateur Photographer .........$2 00... . $3 
Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin . . . cee 0°. 
The Photographic Times, monthly, illustrated . 
The Eye tsk ewe 
The Century —,: 
St. Nicholas . . 
Lippincott’s Magazine . 
Scribner’s Magazine. . . 
Popular Science Monthly 
Littell’s Living Age 
Illustrated Christian mand 
Outing 
Forest and Stream. 
Harper’s Magazine 
«© Weekly... 
«6s Basar. . 
«« Young People 





00 
0° 
00 
75 
50 
50 
00 
50 
00 
5° 
50 


25 


oo.. 
5°. 
oo . 
oo. 
oo. 
oo. 
oo, 
oo. 
oo. 
oo. 
oo. 
oo, 
oo. 
oo, 
oo. . 
OO. -« 
oo , 
oo, 
50. 
oo. 
Write : us ry rates on eller Magasines. 
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25 
25 
50 
50° 
50° 
50° 
00 
tele) 
oo 
oo 


American Field . 

Wilson’s Photo Magazine 
Overland Monthly 
Cosmopolitan Magazine . 
Leisure Hours 


HH RUOMNNEPAAAWH ANWHWE DHNHW 


nw coawuwunvuwnmn tS &s 


THE TERMS on club-rate subscriptions are absolutely cash with order. 
Each magazine subscribed for will be sent to you regularly from the pub- 
lishers, the same as if your subscription were sent to them direct. In 
receiving subscriptions from other magazines we can only be responsible 
for safely forwarding them to the respective publishers. 


Send in your subscriptions at once. 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Repairs ---- 


— 


eg PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS. 


> >->-s, 





The only place in the city where skilled workmen, ex- 
perienced in repair of photographic apparatus, are employed. 
Under personal supervision. Accuracy and perfection of work 
guaranteed. 

Repairs of every kind, from the cutting of a screw to 
the making of bellows. 

Repairing of all kinds of Shutters. Special attention 
given to Lenses. 


EXTRA PLATE HOLDERS. 


of all varieties made to order. Strong, light in weight, and 
perfectly light proof. 


SPECIAL CAMERAS. 


All work done promptly, speedily and at short notice. 
Charges moderate. 


Designs of all kinds of Experimental Apparatus 
skillfully carried out. 





THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 


Ehotographic Supplies of Al! Kinds, 
1030 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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MeCollin & Co.'s Vignetter 


THE MOST COMPLETE AND 
EASIEST OF WORKING IN THE MARKET. 


ADAPTABLE TO ALL SIZES OF CAMERAS. 
ADJUSTED BY THE SIMPLEST MOVEMENT OF THE HAND. 


NO COMPLICATED SCREWS, LEVERS OR CORDS. 


THE FINEST VIGNETTING SECURED. 


Time and Trouble Saved by Vignetting Negatives. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL. 


Messrs. McCo.uin & Co., 
GENTLEMEN : 
I have had in use at my gallery, for some time, one of your 
Vignetters, and wish here to express to you my high appreciation of its effici- 
ency and convenience, and also of the excellent quality of the results secured 
by its means, It is always ready for immediate use, as it conveniently folds 
away under the camera when not needed, no time is lost in readjusting every 
time a picture is taken. 

I am especially pleased with the variety of positions in which it may be 
placed,—forward and backward, lateral and vertical, and swing so that one 
Vignetter answers for all sizes of cameras, and the various style of negatives 
given by this means a fine graduation of shades from deep black to light gray. 

I wish simply to state that this testimonial is entirely voluntary on my 
part, and not from solicitation; my desire being merely to let the profession 
know of a real good thing that will save them much trouble, expense and 
and vexation in practice. 

Fraternally, 


R. L. C. RAMBO, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Compressed Fibre Trays and Fixing Boxes. 


LATEST. CHEAPEST and ee 
MOST DURABLE. . 





For Sale by all Dealers, and Manufactured only by 


COMPRESSED FIBRE CoO. “"s5saeruesT*™ 
THE OPTICAL JOURNAL | THE OPTICAL DIRECTORY 


is the only paper devoted exclusively and entirely to For 1697. 
optics and theoptical trade Every live Being a list of all manufacturers and dealers in 
optician reads it. Published the Optical Goods in the United States. 3827 
. names and addresses, classified as to 
first of each month, the kind of goods carried in stock. 


One Dollar a year, 10 cents a Copy. Price, $1.00 per copy, delivered. 


FREDERICK BOGER, PUBLISHER, 
36 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK CITY. 


SAVE YOUR PLATES FROM 


FRILLING 


by using 


McCOLLIN’S HARDENER 


the only protection from 


HOT WEATHER TROUBLES. 


Can be used again and again, giving a beautiful hard surface to the negative, and 
causing it to dry rapidly. 


Excellent for preventing blistering on Aristo Papers. 


THOS. H. MCCOLLIN & CO., 
1030 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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WHAT IS THE LATEST » DRY PLATES ? 


we 


d 


A Plate for the Professional and Amateur Photographer, of 
good quality and extremely rapid. And better than all, can be 
bought at a price much below that of our regular Eclipse. 

Place a trial order with your dealer and be convinced of 
their merits. 


N. B. We make plates to suit the requirements of all workers. For Sale 
by all dealers. Send for Circulars. 


JOHN CaRBUTT, 


(Pioneer American Manufacturer, Gelatino-Bromide and Orthochromatic Plates and Films.) 


sav puare ne fem wenns. WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILADELPHIA. 


Cable Address: CARBUTT, PHILADELPHIA. 
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The 
Only 
Trustworthy 


Flash-Light 








Blitz- 


Pulver 








See Paper in Present Number 


for the 


Superb Results it yields. 
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McCollin’s 
Semi-Liquid Opaque. 


Halation prevented by 
McCollin’s Semi-Liquid Opaque. 





Over-Exposure Solarization remedied by __ SF 
McCollin’s Semi-Liquid Opaque. 


Interiors with Light Windows distinctly pro- Buy No Other. 
duced by 


McCollin’s Semi-Liquid Opaque. Best. 


Finer Detail and Pluckier Negatives with 
McCollin’s Semi-Liquid Opaque. Cheapest. 


Blur and Smudge avoided by using a 
McCollin’s Semi-Liquid Opaque. Easily Removed 
From Back of 
Plate 
Before 
Clear Printing Back-grounds with Development. 


McCollin’s Semi-Liquid Opaque. 


The Best Plate Backer on the market— 
McCollin’s Semi-Liquid Opaque. 


. , Does Not Injure 
For Stopping Out Defects on Negatives, use 


McCollin’s Semi-Liquid Opaque. 
Dries Quickly; Clean. No Cracking or Scaling ~ P. 
or Peeling Off, with 
McCollin’s Semi-Liquid Opaque. 


Developer. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 


1030 Arch Street. 
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PYANHATTAN & 
Platinum Paper 


FOR EITHER 
HOT OR COLD DEVELOPMENT. 


Made in Engraving Black, Blue Black, and Sepia. 


**©0OO OOOO OOOOOCe>:-- 


HIS paper is carefully and thoroughly tested before leaving the works, and we cannot 
therefore be held responsible for failures. Open tube and manipulate paper only in a 
yellow light—a gas or lamp light slightly screened will answer. This paper is of a 

bright orange color, and is extremely sensitive. It must at all times be kept in the 
tube provided for it. 
DIRECTIONS FOR USE: 
PRINTING. Place the negative in a printing frame same as for silver printing. Upon 
this place the platinum paper, prepared side touching negative. Print 
in the shade. If printing is done in direct sunlight, cover the negative with tissue 
paper. Expose until the image is of a fairly pronounced grey tint, and the middle 
tints or half tones are faintly defined. Use rubber pads in frames. 


COLD DEVELOPMENT. The developer being prepared according to 


directions. and some placed in a developing 
tray, draw the print, face downward, rapidly through the liquid. This is the best 
form of developing and will prevent air bubbles forming. The development proceeds 
very rapidly. Examine promptly, and continue development until detail is well 
rendered, when print is to be removed and immersed in the Fixing or Clearing Bath 


HOT DEVELOPMENT the prints must be much weaker- (not print 


ed so deep). The temperature of the hot 
developer should be 120° to 170° Fahr. Proceed as with cold development. The 
prints will develope instantaneously. For Sepia, have prints very light, and the 
developer (special for Sepia) at a temperture of 160° to 170° Fahr. 


CLEARING OR FIXING BATH. 
Muriatic Acid, C. P., : ‘ . I part. 
Water, . . ‘ 60 parts. 


Immerse developed print in the dave spenatute, all as above, for about ten minutes 
in each. Then wash in three changes of water, about ten minutes in each, and hang 
up to dry or place face downward on blotting paper. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


TRADE AGENTS. 1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 








“Made Lup oF every creatkre’s best” 
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Founded by E. LITTELL in 1644. 
THE LIVING AGE 5s for fifty-three years, met with con- 


tinuous commendation and success. 
A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives more than Three and a 
half Thousand double column octavo pages of reading- 
matter yearly, forming four large volumes. 
It is issued EVERY SATURDAY, and contains articles 
of standard and popular interest. 


It reproduces without abridgment the ablest articles from the 
Leading British reviews, magazines and weekly literary and poli- 
tical journals in every department of Literature: 

ART, SCIENCE, POLITICS AND POETRY, 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND DISCOVERY, 
together with THE BEST FICTION, in Short and Serial Stories. 
Also, TRANSLATIONS from the French, German, Russian, 
Spanish, Italian and other Continental sources. 
ENLARGED by_the addition of a Monthly Literary Supplement, 
containing 
READINGS FROM AMERICAN MAGAZINES, 
READINGS FROM NEW BOOKS, 
A LIST OF THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH, 


giving an amount of reading unapproached by any other peri- 
odical in the world, of the most valuable matter of the day. 


Subscribers to The Living Age thus have a work abso- 
lutely unique, for never before has there been given in one 
periodical, matter So large in quantity, So rich in quality, 
So vast in scope. 




















Free — Choicest ——= 

for the Remainder of the Year. Literature at Club Prices. 
To all New Subscribers for year 1898, For $9.00 THE LIVING AGE and any $4.00 
remitting before January Ist, the weekly monthly Magazine, (or Harper’s Weekly 
numbers of 1897 issued after the receipt or Bazar), sent for a year, or for $8.00 














of their subscriptions will be sent Free. THE LIVING AGE and any $3 Magazine. 





Published Weekly at 6.00 a Year, postpaid. Single Copies 15 cts. 


THE LIVING AGE CO., P. 0. BOX 5206, BOSTON. 
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Represents every department of Knowledge ant Progress 














OPTICAL Co. 


ROCHESTER,NY. 
NEW YORK CITY. CHICAGO. 
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We use in the manufacture of Zeiss Anastigmat Lenses 
not only the finest of Jena Glass and the most approved 
forms of mounts, but that equally important factor, the 
skill and accurate methods of working gained in nearly 
fifty years of lens making. Every lens is so thoroughly 


tested before leaving our factory that it is impossible for 





a poor lens to pass. ot J oe SE SE oe HE oe UE UE UE eX 


CATALOGUE, LARGE TEST CHART, 
AND RAY FILTER BOOKLET FREE. 





Eastman’s 
Bromide Papers 


Reduced Prices. 


Owing to the completion of our new Bromide plant with its improved 
facilities at Kodak Park we have adopted the following reduced list for our 
Standard Bromide, Platino Bromide, Enameled Bromide and new Matte- 
Enamel Bromide Papers. 

We shall discontinue the manufacture of the Eureka Bromide Papers, 
their place being taken by the “Standard, Soft” and “ Enameled, Soft.” 


PRICE LIST. 


PER DOZ. 
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IN ROLLS. 
PER YARD. | YARD. 
10 in. wide, - | 22 in. wide, $0 66 
ll - oe eo 24 ao 72 
25 - oe 15 
« -“ 90 
os. s - 93 
Px e 41 - te 1 23 
° e 60 
Not less than 10 yards on a spool. 
In ordering always specify whether Hard or Soft is wanted, and if the Standard or Platino is to 
be ordered, state which grade of paper is desired. 


Eastman’s Bromide Papers are the 
Standard. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





KODAKS 


The annual family gathering at the Thanksgiving 
table, the Children’s Christmas tree, groups of friends 
gathered to pass a winter’s evening—all make delight- 
ful indoor subjects for winter Kodaking, while the 
fields and trees in snowy garb make quite as_beauti- 
ful subjects for out-door work as do the green groves 
and meadows of summer. 


Put a Kodak on Your Christmas List. 
| $5.00 to $25.00. 


POCKET KODAKS. 
For Film Cartridges and glass plates 1% x 2 inches, 
No. 2 FALCON KODAKS. 
For Film Cartridges 3}4 x 34 inches, achromatic lens, 
No. 2 BULLS-EYE KODAKS. 
For Film Cartridges 34 x 3% inches, achromatic lens, 
No. 2 BULLET KODAKS. 
For Film Cartridges and glass plates 344 x 344 inches, achromatic lens, 
No. 4 BULLS-EYE KODAKS. 
For Film Cartridges 4 x 5inches, achromatic lens, 
. 4 BULLET KODAKS. 
For Film Cartridges and glass plates 4 x 5 inches, achromatic lens, 
. 4 CARTRIDGE KODAK. (Folding.) 


For Film Cartridges and glass plates 4x 5inches, with rapid rectilinear 
lens and pneumatic shutter with iris diaphragm stops, - $25.00. 


The above Kodaks all take our Light-Proof Film Cartridges 
and can be 


LOADED IN DAYLIGHT. 


For Sale by all Dealers, Catalogues free at agencies or by mail. 


No Camera is a KODAK EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


unless manufactured by 


the Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 




















“Bromide 
Enlarging 


With a 


Kodak” is the title of 


a booklet that we send, for the 
asking, to all who are interested. 


It contains full directions for 


making contact prints and 
enlargements on any of the 
Eastman Bromide Papers: Stand- 
ard, Enameled, Platino or the 
new Matte-Enamel paper and 
has also a chapter on Lantern 
Slide making. 


Free by mail or of photo stock dealers. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Capital is the important item 
of business success. 


A PHOTOGRAPHER’S 
capital is the confidence of his 
patrons. This confidence is gained 
and retained by permanent pho- 
tographs. 


Permanent photographs de- 
pend largely on the paper used. 


The leading and successful 
PHOTOGRAPHERS in this 
country use 


AMERICAN 


“ARISTO” PRODUCTS. 





Alfred J. Ferris, Printer, 29 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia 





